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THE IMPORTANCE 
OF THE SERIES: 


A STATEMENT 


EVERYBODY knows that our first job is to 
win the war. Concern over the post-war 
world does not interfere with our winning 
the war, but helps towards it. We shall win 
the war quicker if we know what we are 
fighting for, and our plans for the future 
can be an example and a stimulus to the 
rest of the world. In any case, the blueprints 
of reconstruction are even now being worked 
out by Governments and their advisers. No 
one will tolerate a return to the unplanned 
chaos of the inter-war years; the chaos of 
slump and slum, of malnutrition and mass 
unemployment. A plan is demanded. 


Planners are busy, but they alone cannot 
build the new world. This is a task in which 
every citizen must take a hand. We believe 
that people want to know and to understand 
the plans and the possibilities before us. 
The response to the Beveridge Report, both 
here and abroad, showed this clearly enough. 


In this series we want to answer these basic 
questions : What is being planned? What 
can be achieved ? 


To a very large extent these are matters 
of objective fact. They are problems of 
social science, of economics, of human 
biology. If we can see them and state them 
thus, we can find a basis for agreement and 
action among people of good will. 


WILLIAM BEVERIDGE 
JULIAN S. HUXLEY 
JOHN BOYD ORR 
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FOREWORD 


By 
The Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd George, O.M., M.P. 


DurING the course of a somewhat long political 
career it has been my privilege to carry through 
to the Statute Book a number of measures of 
social reform which have now become essential 
features of our national life. But among them all 
there is none on which I look back with greater 
satisfaction, nor any by which I would more 
gladly be remembered, than the Old Age Pensions 
NCE. 

It was long overdue. It had been repeatedly 
promised, even by those who opposed my intro- 
duction of it. It proved so welcome a reform that 
before long it was being developed and extended 
in further directions by the very men who had 
once criticised it. To-day the duty of the State 
to provide some system of financial security and 
modest independence for its aged citizens is 
taken for granted by all. 

Financial security is the first essential. But itis 
by no means the only kind of provision for the aged 
which the community ought to concern itself to 
make. In the brief, but compact review which 
follows, the problems of their housing, their 
amenities, and the care and attention which should 
be forthcoming for them in weakness and infirmity 
are also examined, and very many valuable and 
enlightening suggestions and ideas are advanced, 
both for State action, and for those services which 
may be suitably undertaken by private initiative. 

I commend this thoughtful and informative 
study to the attention of the British public. Its 
theme is one of very great practical importance. 
How we treat our old people is a crucial test of 
our national quality. A nation that lacks gratitude 
to those who have honestly worked for her in the 
past while they had strength to do so, does not 
deserve a future, for she has lost her sense of 
justice and her instinct of mercy. 

The case of the aged citizen for a pension, a 
home and the care and consideration needed to 
brighten the evening of his days is sometimes 
treated as though it rested merely on sentimental 
grounds. But it has many other justifications. 

There is the claim to fair treatment. These men 
and women have in the main worked through their 
lives according to the measure of their strength, 
their ability and their opportunities, for wages 


that gave them little margin out of which to pro- 
vide for their old age—especially where they had 
families of future citizens to rear, or dependent 
parents and relatives to support. The country 
grew richer from their toil. It owes them the meed 
of a reasonable provision for their declining years. 

There is the argument of economy. We are 
grown very hard-headed nowadays, and _per- 
petually talk about the economic factors in civic 
relations. Well, it is a great deal cheaper to give 
elderly folk a pension and a snug home where 
they can look after themselves while they have 
health and strength, than to provide great, massive, 
forbidding, costly institutions where they are 
housed and looked after by an expensive staff of 
attendants in a manner faintly suggestive of a 
prison. The social economist will find that there 
is a strong case on cold material grounds for 
giving the aged security and independence as the 
least extravagant way of providing for them. 

Some thirty-five years ago I delivered a speech 
at Limehouse which gave rise to no little comment 
—not by any means all friendly! In the course 
of that speech I said : 

“It is rather a shame for a rich country like 
ours—probably the richest in the world, if 
not the richest the world has ever seen—that 
it should allow those who have toiled all their 
days to end in penury and possible starvation. 
It is rather hard that an old workman should 
have to find his way to the gates of the tomb, 
bleeding and footsore, through the brambles 
and thorns of poverty.” 

We may not be to-day the richest country in the 
world, but we are richer, far richer, in our capacity 
for wealth production than when those words 
were uttered. We know more about wealth, too, 
than we did then. We have learned that it depends 
not so much on gold standards as on human 
standards, on the quality of the citizens through 
whose skill and energy, moral worth and mental 
ability, the nation’s wealth must be earned. A 
highly civilised community will find means to 
support a decent standard of life for all its citizens, 
while a race of barbarians may grovel in a degraded 


state in the midst of ample natural resources. 


D. LLOYD GEORGE. 


















































Old age can and should be happy, but thought must be given to the special needs of old people. 


OLD PEOPLE’S NEEDS 


Tuere is a curious lack in this country of 
systematic knowledge and of literature about old 
age. The fact is that the older section of the 
community has in the past been an inarticulate 
group which society as a whole has been content 
to neglect. Such literature and reports as exist 
deal mainly with the question of financial provision 
for old age. That this aspect is of special im- 
portance is shown by the fact that as late as 1936 
Mr. Rowntree found in the course of a survey 
in York that poverty due to old age was more 
acute than that due to any other single cause. 
But man does not live by bread alone and there are 
many other aspects of old age which must be 
considered in plans designed to enable those in 
the older age groups to remain integrated as long 
as possible in the general life of the community. 

We must consider who make up this section 
of the community indiscriminately referred to as 


” 


“old people”; what proportion of the whole 


they represent: what are their special character- 
istics: what is their réle in society: in fine 
what are their needs if they are to have a fair 
deal in the new world which is being planned. 
Statistics of their number are usually based on 
the arbitrary definition of an “old person”’ as 
one who is of pensionable age—at present 65 
years for a man and 60 for a woman. For some 
time past those who study population trends have 
been emphasising the steady increase in the 
proportion of old people to the total population. 
The Beveridge Report has helped to impress this 
fact on the public mind. It shows that whereas 
at the beginning of the century the number of 
persons of pensionable age was about 24 million 
or 1 in 17 of the whole population; in 1931 
there were about 4} million or 1 in 1o of the 
population ; in 1961 there will be more than 8 
million or 1 in 6 of the population and on the 
present assumptions as to the future birth and 








death rates they will continue to increase pro- 
portionately to the rest so that in 1971 there will be 
g4 million old people or 1 in 5 of the population. 
Moreover, unless the decline in child population is 
arrested, whereas in 1901 there were more than 
5 children under 15 for every “old person ”’, 
in 1961 there will be only one child under 15 
for every person of pensionable age. 

Another factor contributing to the growing 
proportion of old people is that they are living 
longer. A perspective of the total number of old 
people in various age groups in England and 
Wales and Scotland respectively, between the 
years 1921 and 1936 illustrates strikingly the 
gradual increase in longevity. 

Old age, however, cannot be reckoned by years. 
In all age groups there is a very wide divergence 
both physical and mental between individuals 
in the group and it is clearly impossible to fix 
certain ages for men and women on attaining 
which they must be labelled “old”. Mr. Gladstone 
was Prime Minister at 85. Mr. Churchill, who has 
recently celebrated his 69th birthday, is bearing 
a burden of work and responsibility probably 
greater than has ever fallen to any man. Bernard 
Shaw in his 88th year is still stimulating. Roughly 
out of a total of over 3 million old age pensioners 
one-third are believed to be in full-time employ- 
ment at the present time and many others over 
65 are contributing their quota to the war effort. 
It was recently reported that an old lady over 80 
years old was making munitions just as she did 
in the last war. A countryman of 83 is still 
ploughing his furrow. Possibly we should do 
better to consider the problems of old people in 
two age-groups—namely 65-75 and over 75. 
In the former their problems would be treated 
as an extension of those of normal citizenship : 
in the latter they would be considered as special 
problems. Even so, as the above examples show, 
some people would be wrongly classified. 

The implications, however, of the statistics 
are such as to call for serious consideration not 
only from the point of view of the welfare and 
happiness of the old people themselves but from 
that of the economic and social life of the country 
as a whole. From both viewpoints the conclusion 
appears to be the same. Surely it points to en- 
suring for all members of the community in their 
earlier as well as later years conditions which will 
tend to keep them healthy and vigorous for a 


longer period. In this way the older men and 
women will be enabled to continue pulling their 
weight in the economic life of the country until 
a later age than at present and will not be likely 
until a much later period of life to become 
dependent for care on the proportionately 
diminishing number of younger people. 

Freedom from anxiety about the future, a good 
comprehensive health service including dental 
and ophthalmic treatment, suitable housing con- 
ditions, wider education including the wise use 
of leisure, opportunities for developing and 
maintaining cultural interests, in fact the possi- 
bility of living a full life—all this should tend to 
postpone the oncoming of real old age and should 
make the loss of physical and mental powers at 
a later stage more gradual and less cruel. At 
present the number of old people who cannot 
see to read, who are too deaf to hear ordinary 
conversation and/or are crippled by some form 
of rheumatism is appalling. Moreover many have 
never had leisure in which to acquire the art of 
reading or other interests. 

The provision of opportunity for work after 
the years of full physical and mental vigour are 
passed must depend largely upon the extent to 
which a policy directed towards full employment 
is successful. If there is a good demand for labour, 
old people will more easily find a place in the 
labour market. Inclusion in the ranks of the 
workers of the world gives meaning and purpose 
to life as no recreational and social activities can 
do. Apart from economic considerations a study 
of the types of work, both full and part-time, 
which can be suitably undertaken by old people 
would help in assessing the possibilities in this 
direction. 

In the meantime the importance that in con- 
sidering the needs of old people they shall not be 
thought of as a class apart but as individuals with 
tastes, aptitudes, mentalities, capabilities, etc. 
as various as those of all who go to make up 
the whole body politic, cannot be too strongly 
stressed. In the same way as for all members 
of the community their needs can be roughly 
classified as follows :— 


Economic Security. 


First and foremost they need economic security. 
Those who come in contact with the aged in the 
lower income groups know that many of them 
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do not have sufficient means to procure much 
more than the minimum necessary for subsistence. 
Detailed budgets show that where the only source 
of income is the old age pension and the supple- 
mentary allowance, the margin available for 
reasonable amenities after the necessities of 
life—rent, fuel and light, food and clothing— 
have been paid for, is very small indeed. More- 
over, in addition to inadequate present means 
many old people are haunted by the grim spectre 
of becoming towards the end of their lives an 
unwanted burden on family, friends, or—worse 
still in their own minds—on the State. And this 
anxiety is not confined to those belonging to the 
lower income groups. For many years past 
increasing taxation has diminished incomes 
derived from investments and in addition the 
value of money has fallen. Many who are already 
old and others approaching old age, who pre- 
viously felt secure financially and in a position 
to pay for care when necessary, are now faced 
with the inability to do so. 

In considering the financial needs of the old 
people of the future it must be borne in mind that 
they will probably work longer and save more, 
but that their needs will be greater because they 
will be more vigorous. 


Suitable Housing and Home Helps. 

It is obvious that economic security alone 
cannot ensure happiness and ease. Old people 
need suitable dwelling places. An old couple 
continuing to live in a large house in which they 
have brought up a family will probably not be 
so comfortable as in a smaller home, better 
adapted to their needs. The solitary old person 
of very limited means needs something better 
than an attic room at the top of many flights of 
stairs—often far from the water supply, and with- 
out facilities for cooking. Future housing plans 
must include labour saving dwellings planned to 
meet the special requirements of old people in 
differing income and age groups. 





In addition to a suitable dwelling, old people 
who cannot afford regular domestic service, need 
to be sure that, should they be temporarily unable 
to carry out the work of the home, they can call 
upon the services of a Home Help. 


Care in Sickness and Infirmity. 

In illness old people—just as others—need to be 
sure of obtaining good medical and nursing 
services. Their care in sickness calls for a special 
They also need opportunity for 

At present most convalescent 


technique. 
convalescence. 
homes do not receive patients over 70 years old. 
Later, when the infirmities of real old age— 
physical or mental disabilities or even chronic 
sickness—overtake them, old people must know 
that they can depend on first rate care including 
efforts at rehabilitation, and that they will not 
be regarded as a burden and as people of little 
interest to the rest of mankind. 


Social Needs. 

Finally old people need opportunities for play- 
ing a part in the general life of the community. 
The impression that the world has no longer any 
need of them is one of the saddest concomitants 
of old age, particularly in the case of solitary 
old people. Possibly the general emphasis on 
the young has never been so great as at the present 
time and there is a tendency to forget that the 
older generation has much to contribute out of its 
experience. It has been said that life is finished 
when there is no longer enthusiasm and therefore 
all the more do old people throughout society need 
suitable occupation and recreation. They also 
need opportunities for social intercourse both with 
their contemporaries and with younger people. 
In fact they need the possibility of leading a life 
as full as their physical and mental powers permit. 

In subsequent sections past and present ways 
of meeting some of these needs are dealt with and 
suggestions made for better provision in the 
future. 


PROVISION FOR ECONOMIC SECURITY 


(Note—For many of the facts in the earlier part 
of the historical Survey the writer is indebted 
to Old Age Pensions by the late Sir Arnold 
Wilson and C. S. Mackay.*) 


* Oxford University Press, 1941. 


In this section it is proposed to review the 
changing trend of public opinion in this country 
as to the claim of its citizens to economic security 
in old age. The change has been reflected in 
progressive legislation. 
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Nowadays people tend to live longer. As social conditions improve, larger 
numbers still will probably reach the older age groups. Better early care and 
absence of anxiety as to the future should, however, keep them fit and active 


for a longer period. 


Medieval Provision. 

Until the Middle Ages there was no State 
provision for old people in need. The Church 
enjoined on its members the duty of caring for the 
aged and set a good example by providing alms- 
houses or “‘ Church Houses” for the destitute. 
In the 14th and r5th centuries the Merchant 
and Craft Gilds and many benevolent individuals 
followed this example. Picturesque almshouses 
and colleges for old men and women built in 
medieval times still exist in various parts of the 
country. ‘They provided shelter and usually a 
small money allowance for those unfit for any kind 
of work. It would be interesting to examine those 
Trusts which are still extant and to discover how 
far they need revision in the light of present-day 
conditions and knowledge. Meantime the follow- 
ing quotation from a Survey of London written 
in 1598 gives a vivid impression of 16th century 
almshouses in ‘‘ Houndesditch ” :— 


“Towards the streets were some small cottages, of 
two stories high, and little garden plottes backewarde 
for some poore bedred people, for in that streete dwelt 
none other, builded by some Prior of the Holy Trinitie, 
to whom that ground belonged. 

“In my youth, I remember, devout people as well 
men as women of this Citie, were accustomed often- 
times especially on Frydayes weekely to walke that way 
purposely there to bestow their charitable almes, 
everie poore man or woman lying in their bed within 
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their window, which was towards the streete Open so 
low that every man might see them, a clean linnen cloth 
lying in their window, and a payre of Beades to shew 
that there lay a bedred body, unable but to pray onely. 
This streete was first paved in the year 1503.’’* 
First Poor Relief Act. 

It was not until the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
that the care of the aged was recognised as a civil 
as well as a religious duty. The Poor Relief Act 
of 1601 provided for the paying and distribution 
of the Poor Rate. It laid upon the Parishes the 
responsibility of relieving the aged and infirm 
and setting the able-bodied poor to work. It 
is interesting to note that the ecclesiastical unit, 
the Parish, was retained as the local unit for the 
administration of this, the first Poor Law. 


Workhouses. 

The Act of 1601 did not contemplate indoor 
relief and though Almshouses and Colleges grew 
more numerous it was not until the 18th Century 
that Workhouses generally established 
throughout the country. As the name implies, 
the able-bodied were expected to maintain them- 
selves in these Houses by means of their own 
labour. But the name ‘ Poorhouse”’ was also 
used and more accurately describes the object 


were 


* 4 Survey of London, John Stow, Citizen of 
London (1598). 
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Still hale and hearty this octogenarian enjoys a day’s ploughing. 


of these Houses so far as they cared for destitute 
infirm old people. The Act of 1834 combined 
Parishes for purposes of the Poor Law into Unions 
of Parishes. A hundred years later the Unions were 
absorbed by the County and County Borough 
Councils when they became responsible for 
administering the Poor Law under its new name, 
Public Assistance. At the same time Public 


Assistance Committees replaced the former 
Poor Law Guardians and Workhouses became 


known as Public Assistance Institutions. 


Victorian Attitude to Relief. 

In Victorian times Poor Law Administrators 
did not favour the giving of outdoor relief, which 
they thought might be abused. There was no 
compulsion on the Poor Law Guardians to relieve 
the old outside the Workhouse. The friendless 
aged were, however, often very reluctant to enter 


a Workhouse and in fact regarded it as but a’ 


step to the grave. “I'd better go into the house, 
and die and be a riddance!” says Mrs. Gummidge 
when she is feeling more than usually depressed. 
It is sad to reflect on the number of old people to 


whom the country had nothing better to offer 
than the fate so dreaded by Mrs. Gummidge. 
As late as 1885 evidence given before a Select 
Committee on Insurance against Pauperism 
showed that 47°, of the old people in the country 
over 70 years old died as paupers in workhouses. 
The alternative was an existence on a miserable 
pittance which the old people often agreed to 


accept rather than enter “‘ the House.”’ 


Old Age, the 
Pauperism. 


Principal Cause of 


A return made for the House of Commons in 
1892 of the ages of paupers, i.e., those in receipt 
of either indoor or outdoor relief, during a period 
of 12 months, showed that whereas the degree 
of pauperism of the whole population was less 
than 5°, the proportion for those over 65 was 
29.3°%. Moreover the proportion increased with 
increasing age. It was thus proved that, contrary 
to current opinion at that time, the principal 
cause of pauperism was, in fact, old age. 

This reason is not far to seek. Wage-levels were 
lamentably low nor was there compulsory State 














insurance against ill-health and unemployment. 


Saving for old age was practically impossible. 
Working class Friendly Societies existed but 
these catered mainly for artisans and the financial 
basis of many of them proved to be unsound. 


Movement Towards Pensions. 

From 1697 onwards there had been many 
proposals for some state insurance scheme 
whereby people would be helped during their 
It is of 


considerable interest that, among others, Daniel 


working days to save for their old age. 


Defoe, Tom Paine, and the younger Pitt interested 
themselves in turn in this question, but all 
efforts to establish pensions schemes on a con- 
tributory basis were unsuccessful until much 
later. Meantime movements in Germany under 
Bismarck towards State old age pensions were 

Mr. Joseph 
the 


closely watched in this country. 


Chamberlain was convinced of necessity 


for a State Pension Scheme. In evidence before 
a Royal Commission of enquiry set up in 1895 
he said: 


cor 


There are two main grounds upon which the 
interference of the State may be justified in connection 


-but others are not so fortunate, and need a helping hand. 


with the provision of a system of old age pensions. 
The first is that there is a very large number of people 
who have led ordinarily respectable lives but who in 
old age are forced to go upon the Poor Rates 

a scandal upon our civilisation. The second reason is 
that if we could remove . . . this difficulty we could 
justify even more stringent administration of the Poor 
Law, and should meet the prejudice which rightly 
or wrongly now exists, on the ground that the poor are 
treated with considerable hardship. A state of things 
under which one in two persons earning their daily 
wages, are condemned, if they live to 65, to end their 
lives as paupers, calls for the most serious attention 
of Parliament... . Itis ridiculous to assert that they are 
drunken, idle or improvident .. . it is a matter of common 
experience that the great bulk of the working classes are 
fairly thrifty, fairly industrious and fairly temperate .. . 
Pauperism increases most rapidly after 65: it is 8% 
before that age,25% afterwards. The predisposing 
cause is old age.’’* 


First Old Age Pensions Act, 1908. 

The subsequent history of the movement is an 
example of extraordinary dilatoriness and daissez 
It was not until 1908 that Mr. Lloyd 
George introduced the first Old Age Pensions 


faire. 


Bill which in the event was on a non-contri- 
butory basis. The act secured to British subjects 
aged 70 and over a pension on a sliding scale up 
to a maximum of 5s. per week for claimants whose 


* Quoted in Old Age Pensions, Ibid., p. 8. 
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means from other sources did not exceed {£21 
per annum (just over 8s. per week). If the means 
exceeded £31 10s. od. per annum (just over 
12s. per week) no pension could be claimed. The 
whole cost of the pensions and of their administra- 
tion was to be provided by the State. 

Disqualification included habitual idleness and 
imprisonment within a period of Io years. 
Moreover no pension was payable while the claimant 
was in receipt of any poor relief or tf he had at any 
time since 1st Fanuary, 1908, received such relief. 

The promoters of old age pensions realised 
that the pension alone could not provide for 
subsistence. They hoped that the provision would 
encourage help from relatives and also stimulate 
saving by prospective pensioners. By 1918, 
however, a pension of 5s. a week was totally 
inadequate. The inclusive cost of living index 
had more than doubled since the war. 


Pension Raised to 10s. per Week. 

Yet the proposal in 1919 to raise the pension to 
ros. a week met with much opposition. But the 
country was determined and the measure was 
passed. Not only did it double the rate of pension 
but it increased the maximum means limit to 
£49 17s. 6d. per annum at which level the pension 
rate was Is. per week. In a word, the right of old 
people to a minimum income of {1 a week was 
recognised. Furthermore disqualification owing 
to receipt of Poor Law Relief was repealed except 
where the penstoner became an inmate of a Work- 
house or other Poor Law Institution. 

The Act of 1924 further modified the means 
test by ignoring a sum of not more than £39 a 
year of income derived from any source other 
than earnings. 


Subsequent Legislation. 

The 1936 Act is a consolidation of all previous 
Acts and makes certain changes affecting require- 
ments regarding nationality and residence in 
Great Britain. There is no disqualification in the 
case of admission to a Poor Law Hospital or an 
Institution for the purpose of medical or surgical 
treatment. An Act of 1937 added new classes of 
voluntary contributors not previously eligible to 
contribute towards the state pension scheme. 

Undoubtedly apart from the money value, the 
possession of a pension brought with it a new 
and welcome sense of independence. Without 
other means, however, 10s. a week was not 


enough for subsistence, particularly in urban 
areas where rents were high. Moreover there were 
often difficult intermediate years between the 
giving up of work owing to infirmity and qualifi- 
cation for pension at the age of 70. There would 
also be some who could never qualify for pension. 
In all these cases the only recourse if need existed 
was to apply for Public Assistance. 

There was often great reluctance to apply for 
Public Assistance partly because it was. still 
associated in the minds of the “‘ older ”’ old people 
with the stigma of Poor Law Relief, but more 
often because of a dread that the Relieving 
Authority might decide to remove the applicant 
to a Public Assistance Institution on the ground 
that he was unfit to look after himself or that his 
home was not worth maintaining. For this reason 
old people often preferred to go on living in 
miserable circumstances rather than make known 
their need. Nevertheless in the early part of 1940, 
275,000 old age pensioners were receiving supple- 
mentation through Public Assistance. 


Movement Towards Contributory 


Pensions. 


Meantime compulsory schemes of National 
Health Insurance and Unemployment Insurance 
had been introduced in 1gr11 and 1920 respectively 
and as a natural corollary a proposal for pensions 
dependent on the payment of contributions 
followed. Mr. Winston Churchill as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer introduced the matter in his 
Budget speech of 1925. Apart from other con- 
siderations it appeared from population trends 
that if the non-contributory scheme remained in 
force the cost to the country would rise from 
£27,000,000 in 1925 to £30,000,000 in 1935. 
The Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contri- 
butory Pensions Act of 1925 provided not only 
for pensions for working men and their widows 
with allowances for children, but also for pensions 
for orphans of an insured man or of an insured 
widow. With certain exceptions the Act applied 
to all persons required to be insured under the 
National Health Insurance Scheme. The amount 
of pension was fixed at 10s. per week payable to an 
insured man or woman on reaching pensionable 
age and also to the wife of an insured man on 
reaching the age of 65. The great advantages over 
the non-contributory scheme were that the 
qualifying age was reduced from 70 to 65 and 


Even in the worst surroundings old people find 
some consolation in their treasured possessions. 
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Sheltering from bombs in the last remaining room of her old home 


particularly that the pension was payable irrespec- 
tive of any means or property which the insured 
person might possess. ‘This meant that pensioners 
could continue in employment if they wished. 

This Act has remained in force with but little 
amendment except for a few changes included in 
the Act of 1929. Contributions are payable 
partly by the insured person, partly by the 
employer and partly by the State. The right 
to pension is dependent on the insured person 
having been continuously insured for a fixed 
period and is conditional on a certain number of 
contributions having been paid. 

The main purpose of the 1929 Act was to extend 
entitlement to pension on attaining the age of 
55 to widows of men who died before the 4th 
January, 1926, i.e., the date when the 1925 Act 
became operative. 

At the beginning of the Contributory Pensions 
Scheme, 10,445,000 employed men and 4,645,000 


employed women were brought in as contributors. 
By 1931, 631,873 persons were drawing pensions 
and by 31st December, 1942, this number had 
risen to 1,412,465. 

On admission of a pensioner to a poor law 
institution, the pension whether contributory or 
non-contributory is discontinued. Under the 
Poor Law (Amendment) Act 1938, a Local 
Authority has power to make a personal allowance 
to inmates over 65 of up to 2/- a week. This 
results in a pensioner, including one who has 
contributed to his pension, being made dependent 
for pocket money on the Local Authority. 

On admission of a pensioner to a Poor Law 
Hospital or Institution for medical or surgical 
reasons only, a contributory pension continues so 
long as treatment is required. A non-contributory 
pensioner does not become. disqualified when 
admitted for treatment. The value of his main- 
tenance and treatment is however, included in 











the assessment of his yearly means and he may lose 
all or part of his pension. No steps are taken to 
reduce a pension until thirteen weeks has elapsed. 
A contributory pensioner is empowered to make 
arrangements to retain part of his pension for 
pocket money and possibly a sum to cover rent 
and other commitments. A non-contributory 
pensioner will be eligible for the pocket money 
allowed by the Local Authority under the Poor 
Law. 


Supplementary Pensions. 


In 1940 


development for old age pensioners in the shape 


there followed a most important 


of the introduction of Supplementary Pensions. 
The amount of the basic State Pension (10s. per 
week) was again inadequate. It was estimated 
at that time that old people required not less than 
7s. per week for food alone. 10°, of the pensioners 
had to apply for Public Assistance but it was well 
known that others refrained and lived in grea 
need or depended on help which relatives could 
ill spare. The new Act* provided for supplemen- 
tary pensions for old age pensioners in “ strait- 


*Old Age and Widows’ Pension Act, 1940. 


—this old lady finds comfort and a new life, housed and clothed by a voluntary society 
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ened circumstances ”’ and it reduced the pension- 
able age from 65 to 60 for women insured in 
their own right and for the wives of contributory 
pensioners. ‘The addition to pension was to be 
dependent on “ need ’’—the calculation of which 
would take into account the resources of members 
of the pensioner’s household. The Household 
Means Test was, however, abolished in 1941 and 
only the pensioner’s own resources and those 
of his wife or dependents are now taken into 
account. The administration was assigned to 
the Assistance Board. 

This Act marks a great step forward in three 
directions. Firstly it means that in cases of hard- 
ship pensioners need no longer rely on Public 
Assistance. Secondly it admits for the first time 
the principle that an old age pension should 
provide an income on a subsistence level. Thirdly, 
and most significantly, the Act provides that 
“the administration of supplementary pensions 
shall be conducted in such manner as may best 
promote the welfare of pensioners.”+ The word 
‘welfare’ can be and is interpreted to mean a 
good deal more than the provision of essential 
material needs. 


7 Part II, section 10 (4). 
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Speaking at a Conference in 1941 on the Welfare 
of the Aged, Lord Soulbury, Chairman of the 
Assistance Board, said :— 


““ Welfare is an intangible sort of subject and very 
difficult to define by concrete rules and in set phrases. 
Welfare means, I think, more than the mere satisfaction 
of the needs of life. Welfare is not merely a material 
state—the possession of adequate food, clothing, warmth 
and shelter. A good life requires more than that. It 
connotes security, recreation, friendly intercourse, 
something to think about, something to take a pride 
in and the need to matter to somebody. Welfare 
implies human concern, being cared for, and this is 
what old people so often need in order to give some 
meaning to their lives... . 

“They (i.e., the Board’s Officers) must, of course, 
meet the material needs of the pensioner in accordance 
with a prescribed standard. But these needs must be 
met with flexibility. In short, as I have said, needs 
must be met on an individual basis and must therefore 
be separately ascertained in each single case. We do 
not expect our Officers to be tied down toa meticulously 
fixed amount arrived at by an arithmetical calculation. 
We expect them to make a proper use of the Board’s 
discretionary power to adjust a supplementary pension 
to meet special circumstances or to make grants for 
exceptional needs.” 


That the Board take seriously their respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the persons whom they 
assist is evidenced by a statement of the Board’s 
Departmental Whitley Council which outlines 
plans already carried out and others contemplated 
for special training of the Board’s personnel.* 

The determination of need of supplementary 
pension is based on a scale laid down in the 
Regulations. This scale has been increased from 
time to time. In broad outline, the latest Regula- 
tions,t which came into effect on January 
17th, 1944, are designed to provide for those 
who have no resources beyond the old age pen- 
sion, an income of 35s. a week for a married couple, 
and 2os. or 17s. 6d. per week for a single person, 
according to whether he is a householder or not, 
plus an allowance in all cases to cover a reason- 
able rent. Allowances are also provided for 
dependents in 5 categories varying from 15s. to 
6s. per week according to the age group. Additional 
allowances may be made for special needs such 
as household help, strengthening food, etc. 
In addition certain resources are disregarded 
which means in effect that the pensioner may have 
an income above the minimum figures mentioned 
above. 

In August, 1940, when the supplementary 
pensions Act became operative, 275,000 pensioners 
were receiving Public Assistance. The number 


* Assistance Board Whitley Council Statement on Staff 
Training, 26th November, 1943. 
+ “ Statutory Rules and Orders, 1943,” No. 1737. 


of applicants found eligible for supplementary 
pensions, however, proved to be nearly one 
million. These figures are highly significant in as 
much as they show how much unrevealed need 


previously existed. 


Provisions for Welfare. 

Assistance Board Officers, to whom now fell 
the duty of visiting applicants for supplementary 
pension in order to assess their need, were struck 
by the lonely and unsuitable conditions in which 
many of them were living. They also realised 
that old people would miss the regular weekly 
visit of the Public Assistance Officer and that 
life in wartime would present special difficulties 
for them. Here was obviously a field for social 
service in which voluntary effort might usefully 
play a part and in 1940 the National Council of 
Social Service set up a representative Committee 
to co-ordinate and extend work for the welfare of 
old people. From the outset this Committee has 
encouraged the promotion of local Committees 
which, among other activities, arrange, so far as 
they are able to do so in war-time, for a friendly 
visitor to call regularly on solitary old people with 
a view to mitigating their loneliness. 

Not the least of the difficulties of old age 
pensioners lies in the relatively large number of 
statutory authorities either central or local to 
whom they are obliged to turn. The Customs and 
Excise Department adminsters the non-contribu- 
tory pension through Local Pensions Committees 
and with the help of local pension officers. ‘The 
Ministry of National Insurance is now concerned 
with the contributory pension and the Assistance 
Board with the supplementary pension. Again, 
unless he had a Panel Doctor, the supplementary 
pensioner must turn to the Public Assistance 
authority for medical and surgical services. ‘The 
various authorities and methods of application 
for different services are bewildering enough for 
younger folk and it can readily be understood how 
difficult some old people find them. There is also 
considerable ignorance among them of the State 
provisions to which they may be entitled. In an 
effort to remedy this the Old People’s Welfare 
Committee referred to above, has published a 
brief pamphlet which explains these provisions in 
the simplest language possible. 


+Notes for Old Age Pensioners (National Council 
of Social Service, 26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1). 






Other Superannuation Schemes. 

Apart from the State provisions outlined above 
it should be noted that superannuation provision 
is made by the State and by Local Authorities for 
employees in certain occupations, e.g., Civil 
Servants, Teachers, members of the Police Force. 
Superannuation schemes are also in force in 
many private enterprises and similar provision 
is made for their members by some Trade Unions 
and Friendly Societies. An enquiry carried out 
by the Ministry of Labour* at the end of 1936 
showed that 6,544 firms or groups of undertakings, 
including organisations such as Hospitals, Nursing 
Associations, etc., were operating superannuation 
The 


normal pension age on retirement is usually 


schemes covering 1,617,093 employees. 


60 to 65 years for salaried workers and 65 years 
for manual wage earners; for women it varies 
from 55 to 65 years of age. 


Summary of Progress. 

The above is a brief summary of the present 
monetary provisions for old people. In 1936 
Mr. Rowntree found that in York the poverty 
due to old age was more acute than that due to 
any other single cause. Yet just before the war 


* Ministry of Labour Gazette Schemes Providing 
Sor Pensions for Employees (Vol. XLVI, No. 5, May, 
1938). 
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nearly owe-third of all the persons over 65 in the 
whole country and more than one-fifth of those 
over 70 were neither drawing a State pension 
nor Public Assistance. 

Moreover in reply to a question in Parliament 
in March, 1943, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated that the number of old age pensioners 
in Great Britain at the end of 1942 was esti- 
mated at about 3,780,000 including women 
over 60 pensioned as widows under the Contri- 
He also stated that it 
was estimated on the basis of an enquiry under- 


butory Pensions Acts. 


taken in 1940, that approximately goo,ooo out 
of a total of rather under 1,400,000 pensioners 
who were in receipt of supplementary pensions, 
had some source of income other than their old 
age and supplementary pensions. No information 
was available as to the remaining 2,400,000 
pensioners, but the fact that they had either not 
applied for or been found not to need supple- 
mentary pensions, made it probable that the 
majority of them had some income other than 
their pension. It is known that there are still 
old people in need who for various reasons have 
not applied for State help, but the position 
outlined, although it does not imply that all old 
people are provided with adequate comfort, 
stride forward from 


conditions at the end of the 19th century. 


represents an enormous 


OLD PEOPLE AND THE BEVERIDGE 
PLAN: 


In putting forward his plan for Social Security 
Sir William Beveridge has necessarily treated the 
problem of age as a special one. He writes :— 
“The problem of the nature and extent of the 
provision to be made for old age is the most 
important, and in some ways the most difficult, of 
all the problems of social security . . . age, as a 
cause of inability to earn after childhood is past 
exceeds in importance all the other causes of such 


inability together.”’+ 


t Social Insurance and Allied Services, Report by 
Sir William Beveridge (H.M. Stationery Office, 1942). 

t For note on the Government White Paper, No. 
3550, September, 1944—see page 60. 


Briefly stated his scheme, which is based on 
1938 prices, provides for contributory pension 
at basic rates equivalent to those for unemploy- 
ment and disablement benefit to be introduced 
gradually over a transition period of 20 years 
during which the rate of basic pension would rise 
from 25s. for man and wife and 14s. for a single 
pensioner to the full rate of 40s. a week for a 
married couple and 24s. for a single person, 
the pensions to be payable to all citizens without 
means test by virtue of contributions. All such 
pensions would be retirement pensions and would 
be subject to deduction of a certain part of any 
earnings after retirement over a certain minimum. 
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Moreover anyone postponing retirement after 
pensionable age (still maintained at 65 for men 
and 60 for women) would qualify for additions 
to the basic pension according to the length 
of the postponement. Assistance pensions would 
still be available for all persons of pensionable 
age requiring them, on a uniform means test 
based on the Determination of Needs Act, both 
in supplementation of contributory pensions and 
for persons not qualified for any contributory 
pension. The position of all persons now in 
receipt of pensions would be adequately safe- 
guarded vis-a-vis the new proposed arrangement. 
Immediate changes of great importance are 
inherent in this scheme, three of them being: 
1. That the administration of all provisions for 
old age would be unified under one Ministry 
in place of being divided as at present between 
five separate bodies. 
2. That it would bring in all persons of working 
age not now within the scope of contributory 
pension insurance. 
3. That pensions granted subject to proof of 
need would be judged on uniform principles in all 
cases. (At present the means test for Public 
Assistance is not the same as that for old age pen- 
sion. Moreover the scale of Public Assistance 
varies in different localities.). 


Comments on Scheme. 

The scheme outlined above has necessarily 
given rise to much discussion. It is generally 
agreed that old people would be immensely 
benefited by having to deal with only one adminis- 
trative body. 
in their welfare must welcome the suggestion 
that the proposed Ministry in dealing with in- 


Furthermore all those interested 


sured persons should maintain close contact 
with local agencies of all kinds and that the 
staff should be specially selected and trained. 

As regards the amount of pension it is con- 
tended by many that on the basis of the 1938 
cost of living both the suggested immediate 
increase of pension rate and the basic rate to be 
aimed at in 20 years’ time are too low.* Sir William 
Beveridge points out that ‘“‘ when the number of 
persons of pensionable age reaches 8 million, as 
it will in less than twenty years, every weekly 
shilling on the pension will mean £20,000,000 a 

* It will be noted that the latest Regulations governing 


supplementary pensions provide for a total income on 
a more generous scale. 


year on the cost of pensions for all”’ and insists 
that ‘it is dangerous to be in any way lavish to 
old age until adequate provision has been assured 
for all other vital needs, such as the prevention 
of disease and the adequate nutrition of the 
young.” 


The National Federation of Old Age 

Pensions Associations. 

This Federation, which represents a_ very 
large number of old age pensioners throughout the 
country, puts forward demands which include the 
reduction of pensionable age to 60 for every man 
and woman; the increase of the amount of the 
pension to a flat rate for all of 30s. per week 
irrespective of means; and adjustment of the 
value of the pension to any rise in the cost of 


living. 


Views of Political and Economic Plan- 
ning. 

In its Broadsheet on the Beveridge Report, 
Political and Economic Planning writes :—‘* Most 
people would forgive the Government for refusing 
to commit itself to a subsistence rate for pensions 
in 1964, if it were to pledge itself unmistakably 
to a substantial improvement in the pension 
system as soon as the Beveridge Plan comes into 
operation in its final form. A simplified alterna- 
tive to the Beveridge proposals might be on the 


following lines : 


(1) The scheme should start with a joint rate of 
30s. and a single rate of 18s. supplemented 
by assistance up to the subsistence minimum 

(2) No specific pledge could be given as to 
future rates, but, if Britain does embark 
upon a series of Four Year Plans, there 
should be a clear undertaking that each 
Plan will include a determined effort to 
raise the basic pension rate a step higher.t 


Views of the Old People’s Welfare Com- 
mittee of the National Council of Social 
Service. 

This Committee is naturally anxious that any 
future pension scheme shall be on a scale as 
generous to old people as the resources of the 
country permit without undue hardship on other 
sections of the community. It is to be anticipated 
that with social security, better health services, 

+ After the Beveridge Report, Planning, No. 205, 
20.4.43. 











and greater opportunities for social activity, old 
people will need more spending money than they 
do to-day; on the other hand there should be 
greater possibility of saving for old age during 
working years. 


Small Margin for Amenities. 

At present the income provided by the basic 
old age pension plus the supplementary pension 
appears to be fairly adequate to meet, on a modest 
scale, essential living expenses, i.e., rent, food, 
clothing, fuel, light and household sundries. 
Special needs are met by special allowances. ‘The 
margin available, however, for amenities such as 
tobacco, alcohol, entertainments, sweets, and 
miscellaneous items, including newspapers, fares, 
stamps, presents, is very small. 

The Committee holds that a contributory 
scheme providing a basic pension for all should 
be introduced as soon as practicable. ‘The pension 
should be at least at a rate which would include 


the cost not only of essentials but also of reasonable 





In cottage homes built specially to meet their needs, old people remain independent and yet enjoy comfort and 
companionship. 





amenities. There should also be additional 
allowances to meet special needs. 

Pensionable age should be 60 in the case of 
a woman and 65 in the case of a man. 

Many considerations attach to the question as to 
whether the pensions should be retirement 
pensions. It is felt that there are strong objections 
to a statutory requirement of retirement from 
work; on the other hand the state of the labour 
market, the financial position of the insurance 
fund and of the country as a whole, etc., may make 
this necessary. 

Until the suggested new scheme is operative the 
Committee holds that under the existing pro- 
visions the supplementary pension and additional 
allowances should be assessed as sympathetically 
as possible in relation to the cost of living as well 
as to the cost of reasonable amenities. It is also 
urged that the amount of assistance given to old 
age pensioners who are not eligible for supple- 
mentary pension shall be on a not less favourable 


scale. 
























PENSIONS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


OLD age pension schemes exist in most European 
countries, in some of the British Dominions, 
in the U.S.A., and in a number of South American 
Republics. During the last 50 years there has been 
a marked movement in the direction of com- 
pulsory insurance and away from non-contributory 
pensions. 

Out of ten countries which are most relevant 
for comparison with the problem in this country, 
Belgium, Germany, New Zealand, Roumania, 
Sweden and the U.S.A. provide old age pensions 
based either wholly or partly on contributions. 
Non-contributory pensions, subject to means 
test, are provided in Australia, Canada, Denmark, 
South Africa and, combined with contributory 
pensions, in the U.S.A. 


Contributory Schemes. 


In certain countries including some of the South 
American States there are various systems of compulsory 
insurance for old age pensions applicable to workers 
in different trades or occupations—e.g.,. miners, 
railway workers, bank and other salaried employees. 


Age. 

Most countries seem to have fixed the normal pension 
age at 65 years (or in some cases at 60 for women), 
with reduction to 60, 55 or even 50 in favour of persons 
engaged in mining and other special occupations. 


Rate of Pension. 

Comparisons between the real value of the pensions 
paid is difficult in view of differences in wage levels and 
cost of living. In addition in most countries, as opposed 
to the flat rate principle in Great Britain, the rate of 
pension is related to earnings. 


Scope. 

In most countries pension schemes apply only to 
employed persons. The outstanding exceptions are 
New Zealand, the U.S.S.R., Finland, Norway, Sweden, 
and, less completely, Denmark. 


Cost. 
Most countries distribute the cost among the workers, 
their employers and the State. 


Pension Conditional on Retirement. 

In most countries the granting of pension is condi- 
tional on retirement on reaching the minimum pension 
age. 


Non-Contributory Pensions. 

Most countries make the possession of the nationality 
of the State an essential condition and require a long 
period of residence—in some cases as much as 25 years. 
A means test is universal and in all countries there is also 
a limit of means beyond which pension cannot be 


claimed. Earned income is treated in various ways. In 
France it is ignored, in this country it is taken into 
partial account when assessing means. ‘The cost is 
usually met out of taxation. 


The following details of pension schemes in certain 
socially progressive countries are of special interest :-— 


Sweden. 

Here insurance covers the whole population. Every 
able-bodied Swedish citizen between the ages of 18 
and 65 is liable to pay a certain annual pension contri- 
bution, varying according to income. On the basis of 
paid-up contributions combined with grants out of 
public funds a national pension is payable to persons 
incapacitated for work and at the latest at the age of 67. 

The basic pension, which is a combination of old age 
pension and invalidity pension, is the same for men and 
women and the amount depends to some extent upon 
the amount of paid-up contributions and also upon the 
cost of living in the locality where the pensioner lives. 
There is also a supplementary pension based on need. 


New Zealand. 

New Zealand established old age pensions as early as 
1898 and was thus the pioneer among British countries 
and dominions for this form of assistance to old people. 
The Social Security Act of 1938 is particularly interest- 
ing in that it embodies the principle of universal super- 
annuation. It provides for contributory pensions with- 
out means test for people over 65 which, beginning in 
1940 at {10 a year will rise during a transition period 
to £78 a year in 1968. Meanwhile there is an age 
benefit (or non-contributory old age pension) of 30/- 
per week subject to reduction for means. 

It is interesting to note that the number of pensions 
administered rose from 7,443 in 1899 to 117,747 in 
1939. 


U.S.A. 

Both systems of contributory and non-contributory 
pensions are in force. Under the Federal Contributory 
Scheme pensions are payable at the age of 65 to retired 
workers and there are also benefits for wives and 
children. ‘The rate of pension is related to the average 
wage. 

The scheme excludes certain categories of employees 
such as farm workers, domestic workers and also 
employees of “ religious, charitable and educational 
organisations.”’ hese categories as well as those who 
are not employees are cared for by old age assistance 
schemes operated by the States with Federal grant-in- 
aid. Here again 65 is the minimum age of qualification 
for assistance. The rate of pension is dependent on 
means. 


U.S.S.R. 

In the Soviet Union, according to a pamphlet by the 
People’s Commissar of Social Maintenance of the 
U.S.S.R. published in 1939, old age pensions are paid 
to men at 60 after 25 years’ service and to women at 
55 after 20 years’ service. The amount of the pension 
is related to previous earnings. It should be noted that 
retirement from work is not a condition of pension.* 


* How Old Age is provided for in the U.S.S.R. 
by M. Shaburova (Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, Moscow, 1939). 














The music-lover. 


HOMES OF THEIR OWN 


(Note—For parts of this section, particularly 
those dealing with the design, etc. of dwellings, 
the writer is indebted to Mr. Edwin G. 
Chandler, A.R.I.B.A., for permission to re- 
produce some of the text and plans contained in 
his thesis Housing for Old Age prepared in 
1939 for the Final Examination of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects.) 

NEXT to economic security the most important 

need of old people is for suitable dwelling places. 

Home is dear to everyone and becomes increasingly 

precious with advancing years. It is, therefore, 

of the utmost importance both on physical and 
psychological grounds for old people to be housed 
comfortably and suitably in congenial surround- 
ings. Given satisfactory dwellings at economic 
rents, built with a view to labour saving and the 
special needs of old age, a large proportion of old 
people should be able to lead independent lives 
in their own homes up to an advanced age. This 
independence is something to which the majority 
of old people naturally cling and it is clearly right 


that they should be helped to retain it as long as 
their physical and mental powers remain adequate. 


Existing Provision. 

We must first consider how old people are 
housed at present. 

Until recent years very little attention was paid 
by the State to the housing needs of old people. 
As in so many fields of social service, voluntary 
effort has pointed the way by the provision of 
almshouses and other groups of special dwellings. 
Housing Societies, charitable organisations and 
some business concerns have carried out building 
schemes for aged people and occasionally sums of 
money have been bequeathed to provide small 
groups of dwellings. As early as 1898 the Durham 
miners formed themselves into an Association 
for the provision of homes for aged mineworkers 
and there are now some 1,300 of these cottages in 
different parts of the county. A similar scheme 
exists in Northumberland where 436 cottages have 
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Private possessions show to greater advantage in the new home. An old age pensioner re-housed in one of 
the cottage flats for old people built by a voluntary society. 


been built. No doubt homes of this kind met the 
requirements of old people as generally accepted 
at the time when they were built. Most of the 
Durham homes have been brought up to date in 
so far that they now provide hot and cold water, 
but there are no baths. 

Reference has already been made to the large 
number of old people living alone. A survey of 
social conditions in the Eastern Area of London 
made in 1929-30 revealed that of all persons 
of the working class over the age of 65 not living 
in institutions, about half were living either alone 
or in aged couples, and the remaining half were 
living with one or more younger persons. More- 
over of those living alone or in couples about 
half were solitary and half « living in couples.” 
The survey also showed that “ more old women 
than old men (both in number and in proportion) 
live solitary lives, as is to be expected, since the 
women would as a rule be better able than the 
men to manage for themselves.’’* 


* The New Survey of London Life and Labour, Vol. 
III (P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1932). 


In the same chapter is an enlightening account 
of the housing conditions typical at the time of the 
survey of old people living in five different 
Boroughs of East London, comparatively few 
of whom were living on the old age pension 
alone. It reads :— 

“The houses in which the old people live 
present the least pleasing part of the picture. 
Though some are quite good, nearly one-third of 
those visited are described as dark, dilapidated, 
damp or leaky. It is perhaps significant that 
the most unsatisfactory part of their lives is the 
one over which the pensioners have least control. 
From a consideration of the rents which are paid 
by those who have rather larger private means 
than the others it would appear that better housing 
is one of the first things on which these people 
will spend money, when they have a little surplus 
after paying for necessities.”’ 

Obviously this gloomy picture mainly applies 
in the case of overcrowded cities but those who 
come in contact with the needy aged in various 
parts of the country constantly find them living 











in poor rooms in unsuitable houses which pro- 
vide few, if any, amenities. There are often no 
proper cooking facilities and there is seldom room 
for coal storage. During the severe winter of 
1941-42 there were many reports of old people 
standing about in the street in order to buy their 
weekly supply of coal should the coal merchant 
pass. Once secured—and deliveries were by no 
means certain owing to the state of the roads— 
there remained the burden of carrying the coal 
up many flights of stairs. Again water has often to 
be fetched from a tap on a lower floor. Landladies 
are frequently reluctant to let rooms to old people 
who may become a burden. The old person 
therefore puts up with many disadvantages rather 
than risk being asked to find other accommodation. 
A word, however, must be added here in praise 
of the kindly landlady who often cares for an aged 
lodger. 

In rural areas also old folk are often found 
living in damp unsuitable cottages. 

Many solitary old people live with their rela- 
tives. This seems particularly to be the practice 


A cup of tea by one’s own fire-side and a good companion—the simpler pleasures of old age. 


in smaller urban areas where family houses are 
larger and can more easily accommodate an extra 
person. Possibly also family ties remain closer 
in smaller communities. A ‘‘ granny” can very 
often be helpful to the younger housewife. On 
the other hand the presence of an old person can 
cause a great strain in a family and many old 
people sense that they are not wanted. They 
would probably be happier in small homes of their 
own if suitable ones were available in the same 
vicinity. 

Solitary old men are a greater problem than old 
women. They do not find it so easy to look after 
themselves. In Southampton many old widowers 
who before marriage lived in men’s hostels in 
the Dock area, return to the hostels when left 
alone. ‘They furnish their rooms as homes and 
take their meals in the communal dining room. 
In this way they avoid domestic cares and gain 
companionship. 

Old couples, who are not in rooms, are often 
found still living in the houses in which they have 
brought up their families. ‘The houses are now 

































too large for them and involve unnecessary labour. 
It is suggested by some that, even if the old people 
can afford the upkeep, they would be more com- 
fortable in a smaller labour saving flat or bungalow. 
The larger home would thus be made available 
for a family. A recent survey in Liverpool showed 
that out of a sample of 3,542 pensioners resident 
in Merseyside (excluding Wirral) 361, i.e., about 
10%, with not more than one adult dependent 
were occupying houses containing 3 or more 
bedrooms.* This position is not confined to 
urban areas. In the Second Report dated 1937 
of the Rural Housing Sub-Committee of the 
Central Housing Advisory Committee of the 
Ministry of Health, it was stated that one of the 
reasons why the number of rural cottages which 
would normally have become available for young 
families was diminishing, was the fact that many 
cottages continue to be occupied by retired 
workers who are enabled by the old age pension 
to continue to live alone instead, as in former 
years, of residing with relatives or in an Institu- 
tion. The Report emphasised the need of special 
small houses for elderly people. On the other 
hand old people often cling to the home which 
holds so many memories and they like to feel that 
they have room on occasion for their children and 
grandchildren. 

A certain amount has been done by voluntary 
Housing Societies in the way of turning small 
residential houses into 1 and 2 roomed apartments 
for old people. Previous to the war there were 
many solid but old-fashioned houses which could 
With small 
expense it was possible to instal in an alcove 


be suitably adapted in this way. 


running water and a gas-stove, so as to make a 
comfortable self-contained apartment which could 
be let at a modest rental. The Hornsey Housing 
Trust in the North of London provides a good 
example of what can be done on these lines. The 
apartment rooms are of good size and suitable for 
the large old-fashioned furniture which many old 
people possess. 

In the past the idea of building especially for the 
aged was considered by some Local Authorities 
almost as a sentimental idea calling for one or 
perhaps two isolated groups of picturesque 
dwellings. Little thought was given to providing 
housing accommodation for old people as an 


* Memorandum on the Housing of Old People drawn 
up by the Liverpool Old People’s Welfare Committee. 





essential part of the town’s housing plans. The 
Housing Act of 1936 laid upon the Local Authority 
the duty of providing adequate accommodation 
for the workers. The financial provisions of the 
Act cover subsidies for dwellings built specifically 
for the aged whether they are part of a scheme for 
the abatement of overcrowding, for slum clear- 
ance and redevelopment, or in respect of a general 
housing need. Local Authorities and County 
Councils have power by the same Act to promote 
and assist Housing Associations and those formed 
for the housing of the aged fall within this 
category. 

In February, 1938, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Health stated that approxi- 
mately 29,600 dwellings for aged people had been 
Authorities and that the 
Ministry of Health would continue to encourage 


provided by Local 
and assist in the provision of more of these. It 
was also stated that since the Great War a total 
of about 25 million houses had been built in the 
country. ‘This meant that only just over 1% 
of the dwellings provided since 1919 were speci- 
fically designed for old people, who in 1938 
constituted approximately 10°, of the population. 
Although by August, 1939, the total number of 
dwellings had increased to 48,256 this provision is 
obviously inadequate, particularly taking into 
account the fact that a family dwelling accommo- 
dates 4 or 5 people whereas one for the aged 
houses at most 2. 


Need for Further Provision. 

Clearly many more suitable houses at economic 
rents are needed. Some measure of the magnitude 
of the need may be gained from the following 
facts. When in 1938 20 houses for old people 
were erected in Portsmouth, 350 applications 
were received from eligible people. In 1942 
there were 1,500 names on the waiting list for 
cottages for aged Durham miners. The following 
extract from the Report of the Scottish Housing 
Advisory Committee} based on an enquiry made 
in 1938, also provides striking evidence of the 
need for more suitable accommodation for old 
people :— 


“The number of aged persons living under insanitary 
conditions in certain districts appears to be substantial. 
Dundee Town Council say that it can be assumed that 
of the persons living alone and in couples in houses 


+ Scottish Housing Advisory Committee Report 
on Re-housing of Aged Persons—1938. (H.M. Station- 
ery Office, Cmd. No. 5798). 


In a Victorian house converted simply into separate apartments, 
this couple finds a good home with ample space for the furniture. 
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within clearance areas in the city 50° are aged. The 
proportion of aged persons included in the total number 
of families occupying condemned houses in Aberdeen 
is estimated at 18.9%. An examination of the occupancy 
of the houses in two clearance areas in Greenock 
revealed that in one case 8.1°% and in the other 18.1% 
of the occupiers were aged persons. A recent survey 
of a group of 98 unfit houses in Hamilton showed that 
20, or roughly 20%, were occupied by aged single 
persons and aged married couples. In Kirkcaldy 27% 
of the houses which have still to be condemned are 
occupied by single persons and aged couples, but in 
this case the single persons are probably not all aged. 
Hawick Town Council estimate that the proportion of 
aged persons in houses likely to be declared unfit in the 
burgh is 10%. It is obviously not possible to draw a 
general conclusion from so limited a sample of cases, 
but, if these figures are typical, it would seem that 
from 10% to 20% of the total number of families 
living in insanitary properties and requiring other 
accommodation are aged single persons or aged 
married couples.”’ 


In view of the magnitude of the problem it is 
clear that the main provision for old people must 
be made as part of the post-war housing schemes 
of each Local Authority. These schemes are 
now in preparation and it is therefore of great 
importance that the special needs of old people in 
this respect should be kept well in mind. It is 
satisfactory to know that some Local Authorities 
have already included provision for them in 
their building plans but some people hold strongly 
that it should be made compulsory for them to do 











so. 


Number of New Dwellings Required. 

Various estimates have been made as to the 
proportion of the total new building which will 
be required to house adquately. the old people 
who are able and wish to live independent lives. 
Assuming that roughly 6.5°%, of all old people 
. come into this category and that 1.5 aged persons 
i occupy one dwelling as compared with 4.5 
| persons in a family dwelling, it would appear that 

17°%, of the new building should be for the aged. 
This estimate, however, probably fails to take 
into account the special provision already existing 
and the possibility of adapting some existing 
houses. In any case it is apparent that in the 
post-war urgency to rehouse families the needs 
of the old people will necessarily be under rather 
than over emphasised. 





Location. 
On New Housing Estates. 

It is clearly going to be easier to plan special 
dwellings for old people on New Housing Estates 
than in built-up areas. In either case it is generally 
strongly held that old people should not be segre- 
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gated. The aged suffer from a sense of separation 
and the more they can be made to feel that they 
form part of the general community the happier 
they will be. Moreover as their own powers of 
active participation in life diminish, more and 
more is their interest centred on the activities 
of the younger people around them. Nor should it 
be forgotten that many old people out of their 
experience can make a valuable contribution 
to the general social life around them. Dwellings, 
which can conveniently be in small blocks, 
should therefore wherever possible be interspersed 
among family houses. This arrangement is also 
convenient because it ensures the proximity of 
younger people able to lend a hand in case of need. 
The houses should be within easy walking dis- 
tance of shops, church, post-office, free library, 
etc., or close to a ’bus route to the shopping 
centre. It is a mistake to build for old people 
in secluded roads ; they like to look out on a road 
along which people and vehicles pass or else on 


to a recreation or children’s playground. 


In Built-up Areas. 

Obviously the provision of homes for the aged 
in built up areas does not allow of so much choice 
of location. Here again segregation is undesirable 
and blocks of flats or small groups of dwellings 
should be built in different localities so that old 
people need not be uprooted from the neighbour- 
hood to which they have become attached. 


Site. 

In choosing the actual site, ease of access is of 
great importance. Sloping paths and steps up to 
the front doors should be avoided as they are 
The site 
chosen should also be one on which a satis- 
factory layout is possible and where good sunlight 
and a southerly aspect are obtainable. 


Design of Dwellings. 

The considerations ‘which should 
govern the design of houses for old people are 
well expressed in the following extract from a 
memorandum* drawn up in 1942 by the Royal 
College of Physicians of London: ‘ The special 
needs of the aged tenant should be considered 
carefully. He is a person of very slender means 
probably with an old age pension and a few extra 
shillings a week from his savings or from some 


dangerous in wet and frosty weather. 


general 


* Memo. drawn up at request of Central Housing 
Advisory Committee of Ministry of Health, Dec., 1942. 
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other source. The rent and maintenance costs of 
his dwelling should, therefore, be as low as 
possible. The aim should be to provide the 
maximum of comfort and convenience within a 
relatively small space, bearing in mind the lack 
of agility and the special liability to accidents. 
Sight may be failing; bones are more brittle 
than in youth and movements are more clumsy. 
A stumble over a badly constructed doorstep or a 
fall from a steep narrow stair may mean a broken 
arm or thigh, perhaps leading to a permanent 
disablement. Old people are more susceptible 
also to cold and rheumatism and are liable to 
be confined to bed with one trouble or another. 
They find it more difficult to maintain either 
personal cleanliness or the general cleanliness of 
rooms and furniture. All these factors have a 
bearing on the design of houses.” 


Bungalows and Cottage Flats. 

It is widely held that old people can be most 
comfortably housed either in bungalows or in 
what are termed ‘‘ Cottage Flats,” that is blocks 
of four flats, two on ground level and two 
These have the great advantage that the 
are all on one level and, in the case of bungalows, 
Many old people 


above. 
rooms 


of independence and privacy. 
like ‘‘to keep themselves to themselves,” a 
characteristic aptly described by the old lady 
who, when asked if she would like an opportunity 
for social intercourse, replied firmly “‘I don’t 
neighbour!’ Some old people like the idea of 
an upstairs bedroom; and for these small two 
storey cottages should be provided. 
Uniformity is obviously undesirable. As the 
Society of Women Hous'ng Managers points 
out :—‘‘ There is a tendency in discussions on 
the special needs of the aged to assume that old 
people all want the same things, when in fact their 
needs are as varied as those of any other section 
of the community . . . the old need privacy and 
friendship, independence and help, quiet but some 


and each individual wants these 
* 


excitement ; 
things in different degrees.” 


Planning. 
Detailed planning is a matter for architects. 
Special considerations, however, which should 


*Society of Women Housing Managers (Inc.) Memo. 
drawn up at request of Sub-Committee of Central 
Housing Advisory Committee of the Ministry of Health 
on the Design of Dwellings, May, 1943- 


be borne in mind are indicated in the following 
paragraphs. 


Aspect. 

Old people often have to spend much of their 
time indoors, especially during illness or in bad 
weather. The living room, therefore, should have 
a southerly aspect, and if possible the bedroom 
should also face south. Particular care must 
be taken with all pipes to lessen the possibility 
of freezing in cold weather, a trouble for anyone 
and especially so for old people. 

A small entrance hall is essential as the front 
door must not open direct into the living room and 
so cause draughts. 


Accommodation. 

From the experience of those who have built 
specially for the aged and from the views expressed 
by numbers of old people themselves it appears 
that the essential accommodation required for 
couples is living-room, bedroom, kitchen-scullery, 
larder, bathroom, w.c. and fuel store. 

It is a mistake to expect elderly couples to live 
in one room. Even if quite large a single room 
does not afford adequate facilities for arranging 
the rather large furniture and many belongings 
which old people usually possess, nor is it easy 
to keep clean. A still greater drawback is that 
there is no extra room in the case of illness of one 
of the couple or in which to put up a friend or 
relative. The Royal College of Physicians+ 
even takes the view that all houses for the aged 
should have not less than two bedrooms on the 
ground that an occasional visit from a relative 
Others, 
however, think that where economy is important 
one bedroom is sufficient provided there is room 


is a great event in an old person’s life. 


for a divan or camp bed in the sitting-room. 

For solitary old people who may need to econo- 
mise, one room in which to live and sleep is 
reasonable provided it is large enough. 

Another plan, which is not so generally recom- 
mended, is one in which there is a bed-recess 
separated from the sitting-room by an archway. 
This has the advantage that the recess is warmed 
by the fire from the sitting-room and it is also 
convenient if the old person has to stay in bed 
temporarily. There is danger, however, that the 
bed-space may not be large enough to enable the 
bed to be made comfortably and the space 


+ Ibid., page 26. 























behind the bed to be kept clean without moving 
it. In all designs it should be possible to place 
the bed so that it is not between the window and 
the door nor directly facing the window. 

The heating of the sitting-room should be by 
coal fire as this means much in the way of real 
cheerfulness and comfort. A back-to-back 
grate installed between living room and kitchen 
is a good arrangement. 

There should be a heater of some kind in the 
bedroom, preferably an electric fire. 

It is essential that there shall be indoor sanita- 
tion, a bath and a lavatory basin. It is a fallacy 
to believe that old people do not appreciate a 
bath. Moreover we are planning for the old people 
of to-morrow, who will certainly be used to 
regular bathing. There should always be a strong 
hand-rail to aid in getting out of the bath. 

Old people do not do elaborate cooking and the 
kitchen should be on simple lines with a small 
gas cooker. It is important to arrange the equip- 
ment to fit in with the sequence of operations 
and to place it at heights which will avoid 
the necessity for stooping. Again shelves, 
meters, etc., should not be fixed too high. 

Old people do not usually do heavy washing 
and a copper is generally held to be unnecessary 
provided there is a deep sink. 
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The fuel store must be indoors and readily 
accessible. An outside shute for filling prevents 
dirt inside. 

All windows should open outwards; tran- 
somes and cills should be low. 

Stairs in cottage flats, or blocks of flats must be 
easy to mount. Where there are private staircases, 
as in cottage flats, the entrance door must be at the 
top as otherwise the occupant is obliged to descend 
the stairs whenever there is a knock at the front 
door. 

Electric light is the most suitable. The lighting 
should be planned so as to illuminate especially 
the fireplace, the cooking stove and sink. 

There should be adequate and convenient 
cupboard space. 

A porch at the front door is desirable. 


Gardens. 

Most old people like to have a small garden 
but the tending of a large one is generally a bur- 
den. ‘There should be a good paved path from the 
back door down the garden and a short length 
of clothes line operated by a pulley should be 
accessible from the path. The provision of allot- 
ments close to the block of dwellings provides 
occupation for those old men who are still vigorous. 

Where the dwellings are grouped, it is usual 
—$—$<$<$$$————— ff 
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In flats planned specially for them adjoining family flats, old people have their own homes and can enjoy 
the younger life around them. Bed and living-rooms face south and look over the communal garden. (Part of 
Southwark re-housing scheme—Architect Edward Armstrong, F.RI.B.A.) 














to lay out the ground in front with lawns, etc., 
and to provide seats for the use of the old people. 


Blocks of Flats. 

It seems certain that a growing number of people 
in our towns will become flat-minded and used to 
this form of dwelling. Provision for the aged 
should therefore be made in most new blocks 
of flats so that when people grow old they need 
not move from their accustomed surroundings 
but only into a smaller flat. 

Most of the points discussed in regard to 
Bungalows and Cottage Flats apply also in the 
case of blocks of flats. Where these are built 
specially for old people they should not be more 
than 2 storeys high as it is not generally safe to 
allow old people to use lifts. If old people’s 
flats are included in blocks containing family 
flats, they should be on the ground and first 
floor. In this case the question of sound insula- 
tion becomes very important. 

A good method of refuse disposal is essential. 
Plans for the blocks of flats for old people in 


The needs of the aged were not wholly forgotten in the past. Almshouses in the Cotswolds. 








conjunction with flats for families as developed 
by Edward Armstrong, F.R.I.B.A., in connec- 
tion with a re-housing scheme in Southwark 
are illustrated on page 28. 


Home Helps. 

Old people are more liable than others to tem- 
porary indisposition and illness. The District 
Nurse can be called in by the Doctor to care for 
the invalid but there is often no one available 
to carry on the essential housework. It is strongly 
urged that as a complement to their building 
schemes Local Authorities should arrange for 
Home Helps to be available for old people in 
much the same way as they are now provided 
in maternity cases. The Plymouth Old People’s 
Welfare Committee has initiated a most success- 
ful Home Helps Scheme and has proved how 
greatly this facility contributes to the welfare of 
old people. Under present legislation both the 
Assistance Board and the Public Assistance 
Authorities are able to make special allowance 
for the cost of such help where necessary. 
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(Below) The gloomy bricked-in yard of an Institution in which old people were expected to enjoy the sunshine— 


(Above) Gives way to green lawns, bright flower-beds and shady trees in this home for the aged. 
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More modern conceptions of a day-room. The men seem to be happily occupied. Neat uniform and good 


surroundings do not always compensate women for the loss of private possessions which give that “ homely 
touch.” 





: Old people enjoy a good laugh together as much as others. 
Below : While a quiet game at the Veterans Club helps to banish loneliness and care. 
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Means of Communication. 
Cases frequently occur where solitary old people 


fall ill and are unable to summon help. ‘They 
sometimes die without anyone being aware of their 
need. A system of bells enabling tenants to 
communicate with a neighbour or caretaker is 


recommended. 


Old People’s Visitor. 

A plan followed by the Borough Council of 
Nelson in N.E. Lancs. in connection with the 
town’s housing scheme is one of special interest. 
Included in the estate are 47 bungalows accom- 
modating about 200 old people. ‘These are 
grouped around plots of grass and are con- 
veniently near a main road. ‘The poineer enter- 
prise consists in the provision of two striking 
amenities, namely an Old People’s Centre and 
an Old People’s Visitor. ‘The Centre is close to 
the bungalows and contributes much to the 
social life of the tenants. 

The duties of the Visitor, who lives in a house 
on the Estate, comprise helping the old people 
in every way possible. She co-operates with the 


Doctors and District 


local Relieving Officers, 


Nurses, and sees that their instructions are 
carried out. Apart from the practical help given 
by the Visitor, the knowledge that they have a 
friend on whom they can call in any emergency, 
is of inestimable value to the old people, particu- 


larly to those who are solitary. 


Dwellings for old people who need some 
Communal Facilities. 

With increasing years many old people can still 
continue to lead practically independent lives in 
their own homes provided they can readily obtain 
a little nursing care and other help when tem- 
porarily indisposed. ‘To meet this need various 
building schemes exist consisting of groups of 
bungalows or cottage flats with a communal 
block containing a kitchen and dining-room in 
which it is possible for the tenants to take their 
main meal of the day and which also houses a 
nurse or matron who can keep watch over the old 
people and care for them if they are sick. Some 
central blocks contain bedrooms or small wards 
to which the old people can be removed if they 
need more serious nursing. ‘The communal 
block also provides a meeting place for social 
The Bethany Homestead outside 
Northampton is a good example of a compre- 
hensive scheme of this kind. 


occasions. 


An example of a special housing scheme for 
old people on a small scale is one initiated by the 
Church Army on a Housing Estate for working 
class families at Enfield in the North of London. 
By means of a special bequest for the provision 
of homes for the poor 8 cottage flats were built 
and are let at moderate rents. Each flat consists of 
a good sized living-room with bedroom leading 
out of it, together with small kitchen and bath- 
room. ‘There is an open fireplace in the living 
room and a small gas cooker in the kitchen. An 
“* Ascot” heater provides hot water for the bath 
and sink, and there is electric lighting. 

One of the tenants is a caretaker for the estate ; 
besides carrying out his ordinary duties he acts 
as self-appointed guardian of the old people ; 
he orders their coal, helps with their shopping 
if they are unable to go out, and deals with 
emergencies such as burst pipes, etc. 

The Church Army Hall provides a_ social 
meeting place and the District Nurse is available 
in case of sickness. Here the old people definitely 
make a good contribution to the communal life 
of the Estate. 

There are various schemes of this nature 
scattered up and down the country and it is 
that 


governing Almshouses and ‘Trust Homes for the 


noticeable those responsible for ‘Trusts 
aged are realising increasingly the need for a Nurse 
or Warden to be resident in one of the houses. 
The rebuilding of some of the ‘‘ blitzed ”’ alms- 
houses is affording an excellent opportunity for 
this provision. 

Dwellings with communal facilities have been 
developed to a much greater extent in other parts 
of Europe—particularly in Scandinavia and 
Czecho-Slovakia, where many delightful homes 
of this kind are provided for old people in all 
income groups. ‘These are dealt with in some 
detail in a later section. 

It is evident that given more provision of this 
kind our old people would be enabled to retain 
their independence in their own homes for a much 
longer period and until permanent infirmity may 


ultimately call for their care in a communal home, 


Costs. 

Under present conditions it is impossible to 
estimate the post-war cost of any of the housing 
schemes outlined above. It would seem clear, 
however, that it will be impossible for Local 
Authorities to provide suitable dwellings for old 


people at moderate rents without some subsidy. 











In a small communal home the women take real pride in doing their share 








and it’s better to do things together. 


OCCUPATIONS 


OccUPATION is essential to well-being in all age 
groups and it is a mistake to think that old people 
are happy doing nothing. Recently a visitor to 
an Institut‘on housing hundreds of destitute 
old people saw a large number of old ladies sitting 
around the walls of their ward doing absolutely 
noth ng. In answer to the question ‘“‘ Don’t they 
find the day endless ?”’ the reply was ‘‘ Oh no, 
they are tired ; they don’t want to do anything!” 
In another part of the same Institut on others 
were joining vigorously and with obvious pleasure 
in a community singing class conducted by a 
trained teacher. 

It is true that at present many really old people 
prefer to do nothing and that they need much 
encouragement to undertake anything calling 
for mental or physical effort. This is partly due 
to lack of opportunity in earlier years to develop 
a taste for reading or hobbies. 


It is more true 





of women than of men, though the former are 
mostly able to knit. Bad eyesight and lack of 
glasses is another contributory factor again more 
common among women than men because many 
of the former have not had the benefit of National 
Health Insurance. A recent survey of 65 old 
women in three Homes for the Infirm showed 
that over one-third could not see at all to read 
or sew while about a quarter had very poor sight. 
When asked about spectacles one old lady stated 
that she had a pair which her husband had brought 
home from India forty years ago ; another had a 
pair which she had bought at Woolworth’s. Hands 
crippled by some form of rheumatism are another 
common source of disability. It is much to be 
hoped that a comprehensive health service will 
include early and constant ophthalmic treatment 
and will diminish the incidence of rheumatism. 
The fact that out of the same 65 old women nearly 

















Still active, this old age pensioner enjoys looking after herself in her own home. 


two-thirds either have no teeth at all or only one 
or two odd stumps emphasises the necessity for 
early dental treatment if people are to be helped 
to retain longer their health and consequent 
ability to work. 

As stated earlier, it will be all to the good, 
provided the labour market is brisk, if old people 
can be enabled to remain in their normal employ- 
ment beyond the present average age of retire- 
ment. An analysis of work carried out success- 
fully by old people during the present war weuld 
be of interest. Moreover a study of the physical 
and psychological problems of old age should 
throw light on the types of work and occupation 
suitable for people in older age groups. 

It is urged by some, and with good reason, that 
people should not postpone retirement until they 
are too old readily to adapt themselves to a new 
way of life. A possible via media might be some 
arrangement whereby old people after reaching 
pensionable age could undertake special light or 
part-time work paid at a proportionately lower 


rate. Man and woman-power shortage in war- 
time has necessitated the employment of part-time 
workers in nearly all fields of labour—factories, 
shops, restaurants, transport, etc. Employers 
have not generally adopted the plan readily but 
experience has shown that in many cases it works 
successfully. ‘There seems no reason why with 
good-will some such arrangements might not be 
made in peace-time so as to give employment 
for part-time to those who have grown beyond 
a full day’s work. Men who have always tended 
their gardens often find part-time work in other 
people’s gardens. Women who are content to 
help in the domestic field need never be at a 
loss for part-time employment. However labour- 
saving may be the house of the future it is clear 
that home making can never be completely 


mechanical. 


Voluntary Work. 
Those who retire completely from the paid 
labour market can find many opportunities for 


Concentration. 
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their services in the field of voluntary work. working for an annual sale of work on behalf of 
Help on the clerical or accountancy side from some cause which the old people have at heart. 
retired clerical and administrative workers can be In this connection a good deal more could be 
most valuable to a voluntary organisation. The developed if organisations interested in handi- 
countless ways in which elderly men and women crafts would arrange special courses and provide 
are contributing to the war effort reveal what a_ teachers for old people. The supply of materials 
great reserve of energy was stored up in this and the marketing of the work also calls for 
source and it should not need much ingenuity planning and development. 

to switch it over to peace-time activities. 








Reading. 

Reading should be encouraged by advice on 
what to read and an adequate supply in the Free 
Libraries of larger type books. <A plan for dis- 
tributing books to old people who are too infirm 
to visit the Library should also be arranged. This 
is often undertaken by friendly visitors ; mem- 
bers of youth organisations can also help. 


Work on Allotments. 

During the year 1942-43 nearly 20,000 old age 
pensioners profited by the scheme of the Friends 
and Central Allotments Committee whereby seeds, 
etc., are provided at special prices and advice 
given about the cultivation of allotments and 
gardens. The oldest participant was go years and 
in one very large urban area the first prize for 


potato lifting was gained by a man 82 years old. ature Prospect. 


Handicrafts. Conditions of work generally are likely to ensure 

Experience has shown that with encouragement more leisure for all, and it is to be hoped that we 
handicrafts of various kinds can be a sourceof great shall acquire the habit of using it intelligently. 
pleasure to old people who are no longer com- If we are educated in the wise use of leisure 
pletely active. For many it is the first oppor- then people will not be at a loss after retirement. 
tunity to develop the deeply rooted human ‘They will be accustomed to having time to read 
desire to make things. The Brabazon Employ- and think for themselves, to playing their part 
ment Society has done much to help old people in the life of the Community Centre, in Clubs 
and others in Institutions and Hospitals in this of various kinds, in the music and drama league, 
way noteonly by the provision of materials but in political discussions and so on. As they grow 
by supplying a friendly visitor each week to older they will naturally wish still. to take part 
instruct in their use. The psychological effect in some of these activities but in a measure 
on old men in an Institution in Surrey who are adapted to their more mature years and diminished 
regularly making comforts for the Merchant physical powers. This aspect of ‘ occupation ” 
Seamen is reported to be surprising. Again in is dealt with in the following section under the 








some voluntary homes there is keen interest in heading ‘‘ Social Amenities.”’ 
| 


SOCIAL AMENITIES 


OLD people need social amenities of various kinds inertia natural to old age has been overcome. 
but they often require to have this need made ‘There are, of course, some, especially among the 
apparent to them. Some are prone to sit back very aged, who are not senile but who are in- 
and accept the fact, in which the younger ones are capable of much effort. 
apt too readily to acquiesce, that their day is over The Churches have played an active part in 
and that they must not ask much more of life promoting clubs and meetings for the older mem- 
than a seat by the fireside in winter and possibly bers of their various communities. The Church 
in a garden in summer. But offer them some Hall makes the task comparatively simple because 
' outing or entertainment or an opportunity of many old people are content to meet once a week 
getting together with others of their own age and for a chat over a cup of tea followed perhaps by 
it is surprising how gladly they accept, once the some form of entertainment. There is usually 


38 A friendly discussion among octogenarians. It’s not who won that matters most. 
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Shopping and cooking is often a burden for old people. 


a library attached from which they can borrow 
books. Church outings in the Summer often 
provide an old person with the nearest approach 
he or she gets to a summer holiday, though some 


Churches organise definite holiday schemes. 


Clubs. 

Of recent years, however, the old people them- 
selves as well as voluntary organisations in addition 
to Religious Communities have shown much 
initiative in organising Social Clubs. One of the 
most interesting aspects of these is their diversity, 
as the following examples show. The Sons of 
Rest Movement originated in 1927 in Birmingham 
where a number of industrial veterans, who had 
been meeting in an old cab shelter used as a bowls 
pavilion in a public park, banded themselves 
together into an organisation known as_ the 
“Handsworth Sons of Rest.” ‘Their example 
was followed by old men in other parks and the 
Parks Committee granted £3,000 for the construc- 
tion of four new pavilions and the organisation 





A cooked meal delivered at the door solves the problem. 


was also helped by generous donations. Fuel and 
light is provided in each case but the furniture 
has been supplied by the men themselves or by 
voluntary donors. The rooms are used for social 
intercourse, lectures, debates, games, etc. Men 
of all ranks of life are members. Politics are 
barred. The subscription is 1d. per week. Each 
group is autonomous and raises its own finance 
for special purposes but only in its own district. 

The branches, some 26 in number, are banded 
into a Federation of which, in 1936, there were 
over 3,000 members, their ages ranging from 65 
to over 8o. 

This movement has extended outside Birming- 
ham to other parts of the country. | 

In Burnley there is an ‘“‘ Over Sixties”? Club 
which is open daily from 10 a.m. until after the 
g p.m. news. The Club was organised by the 
local Old People’s Welfare Committee but from 
the outset a House Committee of members has 
been responsible for the daily running of the 
Club, the collection of subscriptions, the arrange- 








ment of concerts, entertainments, etc. In a short 
time the membership increased from 70 to over 
300. Originally the Club was principally used by 
men living in lodging-houses but later it opened 
its doors to women. 

Out-Patients Club. A Club of a very different 
kind is one organised for lonely old people who 
attend the Out-Patients Department of a large 
London Hospital. ‘The Club meets weekly and 
the members, both men and women, spend most 
of the meeting working at different handicrafts 
by the sale of which funds are raised for charitable 
causes. A prisoner-of-war has been “‘ adopted.” 
A significant point of psychological interest is 
that after a time many members lose the habit 
of regular attendance at the Hospital ! 

In one or two towns there are a number of 
Clubs of different kinds which are showing a 
good democratic spirit in that they are seeking 
to join together in federation and to secure 
representation on the Committee which originally 
initiated the movement. 

Branches of the National Federation of Old 


Age Pensions Associations exist in very many parts 
of the country. The movement is significant in 
that it is organised by old people themselves. Its 
main object is to further the “‘ Old Age Pension- 
ers’ Charter’? but in addition some branches, 
particularly those in South Wales, are concerned 
with welfare activities. ‘The meetings serve to 
bring the members together regularly and often 


include a concert, entertainment, discussion, etc. 


Friendly Visitors. 

Those solitary old people who are unable to go 
out often suffer from great loneliness. The 
Churches do much to mitigate this by visiting 
and through the local Old People’s Welfare 
Committees there is a large movement afoot 
towards providing friendly visitors for those who 
desire companionship. ‘The difficulty here is to 
discover the need. Loneliness is not confined to 
those with small incomes. Once contact is 
established, however, and a suitable visitor 
provided, a real friendship often ensues which 


may hold as much value for the visitor as for the 


The local Council of Sectal Service organises the scheme and serves the meal at a price old age pensioner 


can afford. 


MOBILE CANTEEN 
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undertakes 


old person visited. The visitor 
shopping and other errands and in general renders 
friendly help. 

In addition to their primary object the visits 
provide invaluable information about the way in 
which old people live, on which future plans for 


their welfare can be based. 





Meal Services. 

Solitary old people are apt to reduce their 
cooking to a minimum: indeed they frequently 
have no facilities for anything else. Those 
depending only on the old age and supplementary 
pension cannot afford to eat daily in a communal 
or other restaurant at the usual prices. Others are 
too infirm to use the restaurant, or live too far 
away. 

A few measures towards meeting these diffi- 





culties have been taken. In some towns local 
Committees have organised a mobile service by 
means of which a hot meal is delivered 2 or 3 


times weekly direct to the old person in his home. 





In others a special room or table is set aside in 
the Communal Restaurant where old people can 
eat quietly and at their leisure. An alternative 
dish at a lower cost is usually served. 





In a recent study of the place of the communal 
restaurant in the life of the community it is stated 
that : 






























“ the system of providing them (i.e., old age pensioners) 
with a meal at half the normal price is gradually spread- 
ing, and the sense of the elderly people of the value to 
them of this concession is fully reflected in the nature 
of their replies (i.e. to a questionnaire). 

“The subject deserves more ample treatment. Many 
of these aged persons live alone in single rooms, where 
at the best of times they frequently neglect their 
dietetic welfare. It is manifest that their mid-day visit 
to the restaurant is a social occasion, and that, where 
they have a table allotted to them, they sit long in 
cheerful conversation with their neighbours. A medical 
survey of a group of seventy-year-old men and women 
who had dined regularly in one of these restaurants 
might repay the effort, particularly if they were com- 
pared with a group that had not had the benefit of a 
daily hot meal served by a considerate staff. It may 
perhaps be argued that, instead of adjusting the pen- 
sioner’s meal ticket to his income, the community should 
adjust his income to the normal price of a daily meal; 
we prefer here merely to note the paradox and leave 
others to decide the issue.’’* 


In the “ Darby and Joan Club” in the South- 
West of London 60 to 70 old people are served 
daily with a 2-course dinner at a charge of 8d. 
Tea, including an egg provided by the Club’s 


i . The Communal Restaurant’? (London Council 
ofSocial Service, 7 Bayley St., W.C.1, October, 1943). 
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chickens, is obtainable once a week at a cost of 6d. 
This Club, which is subsidised by subscriptions 
and donations, has a membership of over one 


thousand. It is open all day. 


Nutrition. 

A good deal more thought is needed regarding 
the nutrition of old people and in this connection 
the necessity for adequate dental treatment in 
earlier years is obvious ! 


Part which the State can play in the 

Provision of Amenities. 

Reference has already been made to the success- 
ful experiment made by one Local Authority 
which has provided an old people’s welfare officer 
and also an old people’s centre. In other towns 
the Local Council has encouraged the establish- 
ment of social clubs by the provision of premises, 
equipment, etc. It is suggested that a good deal 
more could be done in this way. 


Part which Voluntary Effort can Play. 

Given help as to the material means, it seems 
that voluntary effort can supplement the work 
Religious Communities have always 
carried out for old people and that this field is a 
fruitful one for co-operation between the statutory 
and voluntary social services. 

There are now some 120 Old People’s Welfare 
Committees in different parts of the country all 
of which are in touch with the Central Old 
People’s Welfare Committee of the National 
Council of Social Service. At the request of the 
Assistance Board many of them have undertaken 
to provide friendly visitors for lonely supplemen- 
tary pensioners and have included other lonely 
From this initial 


which 


old people in the scheme. 
activity have sprung many others including 
Clubs, Mobile Meal Services, Home Helps 
Schemes, Communal Homes for the Infirm, and 
even a Chiropody Clinic—some in one place, 
some in another. ‘The chief importance, however, 
of this movement seems to lie in the fact that 
these Committees bring together all local in- 
dividuals and organisations who are concerned 
with old people and provide a forum at which 
their needs can be discussed and suggestions 
made for meeting them. Moreover they form a 
channel which enables the old people themselves 
to take an active part through the club movement 
in the life of the local community. 
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CARE IN SICKNESS AND INFIRMITY 


RESEARCH into the causes of ageing and the problem 
of old age is in its infancy. A certain amount has 
been done in the U.S.A. A beginning is being 
made in this country but up to the present very 
little attention has been given to this subject. 
The special needs of old people in sickness call 
for special consideration in schemes for medical 
reorganisation. ‘There is sometimes a tendency to 
overlook them when the needs of younger and 
more curable patients are clamant. 


Definition of Terms. 

The problem is complicated by the fact that 
in old age the border lines between sickness, 
infirmity and chronic sickness are indefinite and 
one condition may readily pass into another. They 
are frequently treated similarly though their 
specific needs are very different. The term 
sickness is used here in the sense of temporary 
illness. The word infirmity is applied to that stage 
in which an old person is still able to get up and 
move about but needs some assistance, care and 
comfort. If this is not forthcoming an infirm old 
person may quickly become bedridden and pass 
into the stage of chronic sickness sometimes 
accompanied by senility. 


General Considerations. 

The question of the care of old people in these 
three stages is dealt with separately but there are 
certain general considerations which apply in 
infirmity and chronic sickness and, to a less 
extent, in sickness. For example it is essential 
that old people should not be moved far from their 
previous homes. The aged find it very difficult 
to adapt themselves to new surroundings and on 
transference often suffer from a kind of mental 
shock, which in some cases may prove fatal. 
Again they require special accommodation and 
should not be classified with destitute young 
people and even with children as is still the case in 
some old-fashioned Institutions. Furthermore 
hours of rest must be suited to them, and rules and 
restrictions on their liberty must be reduced to 
the minimum conducive to their own welfare 
and the general running of the home or hospital 


which cares for them. 


CARE IN SICKNESS. 


Medical Care. 

Most of the same facilities as those for other age 
groups are open to old people who fall sick tem- 
porarily. 

Domiciliary medical treatment is available 
privately or under National Health Insurance or 
Public Assistance. Many old people who are not 
entitled to the services of a Panel Doctor, delay 
too long to seek a medical order from the Relieving 
Officer because of their continued prejudice 
against Public Assistance. Moreover, except in 
areas where the “ Free Choice ’’ system exists, the 
aged find it a definite hardship not to be able to 
choose the doctor in whom they feel most confi- 
dence. 


Home Nursing. 

For those who cannot afford private nurses 
home nursing is provided by District Nurses. 
This is a most excellent service organised on a 
voluntary basis. It is usually paid for through 
subscriptions and donations to a Provident Scheme 
of sums varying from 1d. to 3d. a week. Under 
the Poor Law Acts of 1897 and 1930 and corres- 
ponding Acts in Scotland Public Assistance 
Authorities may make grants to Associations to 
secure proper nursing for necessitous cases. 

The 1942 survey of the Queen’s Institute of 
District Nursing showed that 98.8% of England 
and Wales is covered by a District Nursing 
Association but at present there is only a skeleton 
service and it is estimated that 3,000 more nurses 
would be needed for a comprehensive health 
service. This service is not confined to the old 
and in some cases the aged chronic sick may be ne- 
glected in favour of younger people who are 
seriously ill. 


Care in Hospital. 

It would seem that old people call for special 
treatment in hospital by nurses trained to under- 
stand them psychologically. ‘The normal routine 
is often unsuitable. Possibly they could be better 
cared for in small Hospitals organised on sana- 
torium lines. Occupational therapy could probably 
be applied with advantage to the old as well as to 
younger patients. 
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Nursing Homes. 

Nursing Homes are beyond the means of many 
old people and there is a very great need for many 
more small inexpensive Homes catering specially 
for the aged. It is suggested that retired nurses 
might well find an opening for their services in 


this direction. 


Convalescence. 

In most Convalescent Homes there is a maxi- 
mum age limit of 65 or 70 and, except for a few 
Homes which are specifically for old people and 
Convalescent Homes attached to some of the large 
Hospitals, there is very little provision for care 


in convalescence for old people. 


Old people get real benefit from a well planned holiday and the women like meeting a few younger ones. 


CARE IN INFIRMITY. 


The normal human being moves in some sort 
of community until retirement. At this stage it is 
usually not good for an old person to lead an 
entirely solitary life unless he or she is vigorous 
enough to maintain contact with the outside world 
and to take some part in the social life of the com- 
munity. The feeling of isolation grows with loss 
of strength, both physical and mental, and is often 
accompanied by acute anxiety as to the future. 
This anxiety undoubtedly hastens the time when 
independence becomes impossible. 

Through the ages the accepted, and probably 
the best, solution has been that the younger 
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people have cared for their older relatives until 
death but in modern life this is becoming less and 
less usual, and also in many respects less possible. 
It may be that in the future when the housing 
situation becomes easier, and when planning 
makes it possible for the old people to remain 
nearer their relatives and yet not wholly dependent 
on them, there will be a return to this way of 
life. Even so, there will be a large number of old 
people who have no relatives and for whom some- 
one must care. Some idea of the number of old 
people at present seeking care in a communal 
home may be gained from the fact that in London 
alone enquiries are received by a small voluntary 





Here the menfolk too, enjoy a break tn the country. 


Advisory Committee at the average rate of 160 
per month. Many of these are from old people 
with small private incomes but in the majority 
of cases the applicant has little or no more than 


the old age and supplementary pension. The 
large majority are of the type for whom most of 
the present-day Public Institutions were neither 
intended nor planned. The same need is making 
itself felt all over the country. 


Care in Public Assistance Institutions 
and Homes for the Aged. 
What has the State to offer in satisfaction of this 
great need for care in infirmity ? At present the 
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general provision is in Public Institutions though 
a few progressive Local Authorities maintain 
special Homes for the Aged. 

The earlier conception of the “ Workhouse “ 
by those responsible and the attitude towards it 
of those for whom it was intended has already 
been discussed. Happily, with the transfer of 
responsibility from the Poor Law Boards of 
Guardians to the County and County Borough 
Public Assistance Committees in 1929, more 
enlightened ideas as to the treatment of the 
destitute aged began to take shape. In consider- 
ing this provision it should be remembered that 
the Public Assistance authorities suffer from two 
handicaps. Firstly they are obliged to admit all 
persons in need of institutional care and therefore 
have to provide for very diverse types. Secondly 
the majority have inherited large grim buildings 
erected in the early Victorian era as general mixed 
workhouses in accordance with the repressive 
Poor Law policy applied at that time. These 
buildings are not easy to improve or adapt and are 
often such as to defy all efforts to produce any- 
thing akin to a homelike atmosphere. They are 
usually approached through an imposing entrance 
and, however kind the welcome within, it must be 
hard for an old person entering for the first time 
to avoid a deep feeling of final separation from 
the world he knows. The residents—termed 
“inmates ”’— are generally accommodated in 
very large wards, and the homogeneity of the 
equipment, the precision of its arrangement and 
the scrupulous tidiness which is everywhere 
apparent, inevitably conduce to an institutional 
atmosphere. 

In 1934 the London County Countil through 
its progressive Social Welfare Department, began 
a systematic scheme of reorganisation and classi- 
fication in connection with the residents in the large 
number of Institutions for which they had taken 
over responsibility in 1930. ‘These contained all 
kinds of people and some accommodated over 
1,000 including the destitute in younger age groups, 
and even destitute young children. The Committee 
recommended that “‘ in any scheme of reorganisa- 
tion the essential step should be the establish- 
ment of small homes for old people . . . in order 
to avoid an ‘institutional’ atmosphere and to 
promote the personal and individual touch 
impossible in a large establishment.” They agreed 
that separation from other categories was important 


for the comfort and convenience of the aged.* 
In pursuance of this policy the Council had 
before the outbreak of war already established 
three special homes for the aged in large houses 
adapted for the purpose. The total accommodation 
is 251. All the residents are fairly active and they 
have a great deal of freedom to go out and to 
receive visitors. 'The Council had also planned 
three other Homes on these lines, which were, 
however, held up owing to the war. 

It is the view of the London County Council 
that old people should be assisted to remain 
integrated in the general life of the community 
as long as possible. If, at a later stage, care in a 
communal home becomes necessary the Com- 
mittee believes the old people should be accom- 
modated in small rest homes associated as far as 
possible with the life of the district in which they 
have hitherto lived. 

Unfortunately the number of old people placed 
by the Council in the type of small home in- 
dicated above is but a small fraction of the total 
In the first week 
of March, 1942, there were said to be 2,687 men 


for whom provision is made. 


over 65 and 1,552 women over 60 in receipt of 
institutional relief. The majority therefore must 
still perforce be housed in the grim looking 
buildings which the Council inherited from the 
Poor Law Guardians. In some cases these house 
very large numbers. In 1939 the twelve large 
ones ranged in size from 600 to 1,500 beds, and 
accommodated about g,ooo of the 10,000 men 
and women receiving indoor relief at that time. 
Naturally some are better than others and an 
interesting account of life in a London Institution 
to-day can be read in a pamphlet entitled “ The 
House” published by the London County 
Council.f. 

Some other authorities have also set up homes to 
house small numbers of old people on more 
enlightened The Middlesex County 
Council has converted 3 large houses for this 
purpose where, previous to 1939, they were accom- 
modating 75, 70 and 200 old men respectively. 
Just before the war the Surrey County Council 
erected at Farnham an excellent home on modern 
lines which provides for about 100 old people. 
The Kent County Council has also developed 


* Report of Social Welfare Committee to the L.C.C., 


1935- 
+ The House : London’s Public Assistance Institutions, 
1 ClGs 1689s NO-Ss4A7e 


lines. 





small homes. ‘The Northumberland County 
Council has built a self-contained group of small 
homes for the aged each house accommodating 12 
residents with domestic staff. Included in the 
group is an Infirmary, which at present also serves 
in another wing the destitute, who are cared for in 
the larger scheme of which the homes for the 
aged form a self-contained part. 

The Crookston Cottage Homes for aged citi- 
zens of Glasgow, opened in 1938, are an outstand- 
ing example of a departure from former Poor 
Law Administration. ‘The scheme comprises a 
central administrative and hospital block as well 
as two- and one-apartment cottages for aged 
Each 
cottage is self-contained and includes a kitchenette 
and bathroom. 


couples and single persons respectively. 


The main meal of the day is 
provided in the central dining hall; the residents 
draw rations for breakfast and tea if they prefer 
to prepare these themselves. The whole, including 
the cottages, is furnished and decorated on modern 


lines. By this arrangement the old residents 


enjoy as much independence as their health allows. 


Conditions in some Public Assistance 


Institutions. 

While, as has been stated, some Local Authori- 
ties have progressive ideas, the fact has to be 
faced that a number of Institutions are still main- 
tained on lines which do much to explain the 
reluctance of old people to enter them. 

In the Spring of 1943 the following letter 
appeared in the Manchester. Guardian under the 
heading ‘“‘ A Workhouse Visit ”? :— 


6th March, 1943. 

“Two months ago I went to a ‘ workhouse’ to visit 
an old woman of 84 who has been a children’s nurse, 
a frail, sensitive, refined old woman who managed until 
two or three years ago to keep liberty and privacy in the 
single room that she rented. Then, with health finally 
broken, she had to go to where she is now. She, like the 
rest, makes no complaint. It is I who cannot rest with- 
out complaining. For this is what I found. 

“On the top storey of a large institutional building 
was my old friend. The ward was clean, warm, rigidly 
tidy, the nurse kind, the food adequate. But down each 
side of the ward were ten beds, facing one another. 
Between each bed and its neighbour was a small locker 
and a straight-backed, wooden, uncushioned chair. 
On each chair sat an old woman in workhouse dress, 
upright, unoccupied. No library books or wireless. 
Central heating, but no open fire. No easy chairs. No 
pictures on the walls. And no common-room in which 
any of these deficiencies are made good. Moreover, 
my old lady had never seen a sweet-ration card. She also 
told me that the old ladies are ‘ not expected * to move 
their chairs and so secure a chat with others. 

“There were three exceptions to the upright old 
women. None was allowed to lie on her bed at any time 
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throughout the day, although breakfast is at 7 a.m. ; 
but these three, unable any longer to endure their 
physical and mental weariness, had crashed forward, 
face downwards, on to their immaculate bedspreads 
and were asleep. I suspect the kindly nurse of turning 
a blind eye on this monstrous infringement of the rules. 

“Yet none of this is the worst. All these old women 
have led hard-working lives ; most of them have been 
married and are the mothers of the men who won the 
last war, the grandmothers of the men winning this 
one. They have known the comfort of a real home, 
however humble. And now until they die they are 
deprived of all freedom, movement, change and of every 
scrap of privacy. Not a curtain, screen, recess of any 
kind ever protects any old woman from the gaze of the 
other nineteen. 

““T asked my old friend whether there was no relief 
from this monotony of torture. She said that in summer 
she would be able to go into the grounds if she obtained 
permission ; in winter it was out of the question, be- 
cause she had no coat. All her clothes were packed away 
in some remote part of the building, and she would never 
see them again unless she left the workhouse for good. 
‘But in summer,’ she added, ‘ if it is chilly, I can wear 
my dressing-gown over my dress in the grounds.’ 

‘“T came away with an unforgettable picture: lines 
of old women sitting like figures on a mantelpiece, on 
hard chairs facing one another, and waiting without 
occupation for death. 

““ Now, two months later, immense, although hidden, 
efforts have produced a few ameliorations. Every old 
lady has received at last her sweet-ration card ;__ per- 
mission has been granted for afternoon rests on beds ; 
there is a wireless of sorts ; there are cushions on some, 
but by no means all, of the chairs. Yet there are still 
no library books, no easy chairs, no privacy, no relief 
from crushing monotony. 

“ As for the common-room, the official answer was that, 
owing to war-time shortage of space, no room could be 
spared. This sounded reasonable. Yet as I came away 
last week, a door just across the landing stood open, and 
I was attracted by the glorious sunlight pouring through 
large windows. ‘ What a common-room this would 
make!’ I thought as I looked inside, wondering 
who the fortunate occupants might be. ‘There were 
no occupants. ‘The room was about half-filled with 
empty stacked-up bedsteads. 

‘““ What I have learnt from all this is that old people 
in workhouses cannot be expected to demand their 
own rights. They are too helplessly dependent on the 
officials about them, too much in danger of being 
victimised if they complain. So, if they are ever to be 
treated as human beings and not as automata, it is 
outsiders who must fight for and obtain for them this 
precious right of our common humanity. It is not 
conscious cruelty that denies it to them ; it is official 
rigidity, parsimony, and lack of imagination. 

SSOYOUTS)) PELCe une NU Nie on 


It should be emphasised that some of the con- 
ditions referred to were due to war-time shortage 
of accommodation and other difficulties. The 
letter, however, aroused extraordinary interest 
in various parts of the country. The following 
further letters, etc., are quoted from among the 
large number subsequently printed. They show 
not only that both good and bad conditions exist 
to-day but that there is happily a growing deter- 
mination to stamp out the bad. 


11th March, 1943. 
‘< T was interested to read the letter signed ‘ X.Y.Z.’ 
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in your issue to-day. I, too, have occasion to visit a 
© Workhouse ’ which in these days is better named as an 
‘Institution ’, to see a poor lonely woman who has 
known much better days. 

“'This Institution has a common room, 4 long 
narrowish room, with a single row of hard, straight- 
backed wooden chairs all around the walls. Upon 
these sit the inmates for a large portion of their long 
day. They have no occupation, no wireless. The only 
view is a blank brick wall. The women are so depressed 
that rarely is a word spoken amongst them. 

“ On hot days they sit out in the so-called garden, 
surrounded by high brick walls. All this, to my mind, 
closely resembles prison life. 

** Yours, etc., 


”» 


‘ HUMANITARIAN.” 


16th March, 1943. 
«« A group of Ministers with whom I am associated 
recently pooled experiences of visits to mental wards 
in Poot Law Institutions. They gave accounts of pathetic 
appeals made by slightly ‘mental’ cases to get them 
removed from the distressing, noisy, and sometimes 
blasphemous society of cases far worse than themselves. 
‘If you don’t get me out of here I shall become as bad 
as they are’ was the almost unanimous appeal of these 
sufferers—some of them people of gentle and refined 
disposition for whom circumstances (including hard 
work and poverty) had proved too much. Is not some 
sort of segregation or grading possible in these places 
of human misery ? To witness madness day and night 
is torture designed to madden the temporarily weak- 
minded. 
“Yours, etc., WM. STANYON, 
“‘Furthergate Congregational Church, 
Blackburn.” 


11th March, 1943. 

“As a member of a Public Assistance Committee, 
whose business it is, in co-operation with its officials 
and the Ministry of Health, to provide suitable accom- 
modation, I am deeply grieved to read of such mis- 
handling of the aged and infirm and their problems. 
In the Institution which I know best there are beautiful 
modern wards for the bed-ridden and comfortable 
day-rooms and a dining-hall for those who are able to 
get up. The Institution has its own wireless installation, 
concert-hall, ‘ movies ’, and a specially designed motor- 
coach which in normal times takes patients out in to the 
country for picnics on every fine day... All kinds of 
occupation are taught and encouraged, such as good 
needlework, embroidery, lacemaking, carpentry, and 
toymaking. . The members of the Committee visit all 
parts of the Institution frequently and systematically 
and arrange, in co-operation with the officials and the 
higher authority, for such improvements and amenities 
as the Local Authority will pay for. 

“Much remains to be done. In some places old- 
fashioned buildings are obstacles to progress, and rates 
may stand at 17s. in the pound or more. In the areas 
which suffered a financial collapse between the two 
wars it was difficult to find money for heavy outlay in 
this and other departments of the corporation at one 
and the same time, and much-needed reforms had to be 
postponed. More prosperous or progressive authorities 
have provided new types of accommodation for the old, 
such as cottage homes. On future policy much could 
be written. 

“ Meanwhile, in spite of the shortage of staff and other 
war difficulties, members of Public Assistance Commit- 
tees and officials can use their eyes and their imagina- 
tions for the welfare of their old folk. If more women 
would take up municipal work their experience and 
understanding would help matters forward ; and that 
comment is not any reflection upon male members. 
Both women and men are needed for work of this kind. 
It is really the responsibility of every alderman, coun- 


cillor, and rate-payer to see that such conditions as 
‘X.Y.Z.’ describes shall not continue. 
“Yours, etc., ELIZABETH MAITLAND, 


“* Oldham.” 


2nd April, 1943- 

“'The Old People’s Welfare Committee of the 
Liverpool Personal Service Society has, among other 
activities for the welfare of Liverpool old people, a 
number of voluntary workers visiting friendless old 
people in the Institutions. Most of your correspondents 
on ‘workhouse’ conditions have written as a result 
of visits to old people whom they knew, but there are 
a number of old people in the Institutions who have 
either outlived or lost touch with all their relatives 
and friends and never have a visitor. 

“To these forgotten and lonely old people, who 
otherwise could only watch the more fortunate ones 
receiving visits and perhaps gifts from their friends, 
a regular visitor, an outing, a party given in the Institu- 
tion mean much. Lists of the friendless are obtained at 
regular intervals from the Masters, who willingly 
co-operate, and our workers are in touch at present with 
some five hundred old people. 

“There must be many who, in spite of war conditions, 
could spare time to visit and take an interest in friend- 
less old people in Institutions and show those who have 
probably served their country well according to their 
ability that they are not entirely forgotten. 

*“ Yours, etc., 
“1D. CAMERON SWAN, Chairman. 
“ Francis E. Peck, Secretary.” 


21st April, 1943. 
Report of Interview with Ministry of Health 
Official. 

“The letter ‘A Workhouse Visit’ and later corres- 
pondence in the ‘ Manchester Guardian’ on the care 
of old people have caused wide interest, and not least 
in the department concerned, where yesterday a Minis- 
try of Health Official in the Public Assistance Division 
discussed the specific points of criticism and a possible 
post-war policy for the aged. 

“The department’s attitude as explained by this 
official was that the war has interrupted the early stages 
of substantial improvements in the care of old people, 
that it has created new problems and retrogade con- 
ditions in certain areas, but that experiments in 
requisitioned country houses and evacuation hostels 
have brought valuable lessons for the future. In par- 
ticular he thought these had shown that old folks are 
better suited in smaller units than were envisaged before 
the war, and that old people’s colonies of flats or houses 
may best give that privacy, homeliness, and interest 
in life the absence of which was reported so often and 
so grievously in the recent correspondence . . . 

“So much for future hopes. On present practice 
the official admitted that before the war there was 
discrepancy between provision for the old in different 
districts and that the Ministry acknowledged there was 
room for considerable advance in actual conditions 
and human treatment. Some Councils had excellent 
schemes, and he praised in particular the Surrey County 
Council Home for old folks at Farnham. Others had 
acquired sites when the war came, which not only 
stopped developments but brought fresh troubles... 

“He believed that improvements had been started 
in the institution to which the letter written by ‘ X.Y.Z.’ 
seemed to refer and that they were still proceeding, and 
he asked that all other cases of bad conditions or un- 
sympathetic treatment should be referred to the 
Ministry so that they could take action. But he admitted 
that the standard which the department required was 
sometimes difficult to achieve in war-time. 

““<'There should, for instance, be a day-room in all 








the institutions,’ he said, and although war-time over- 
crowding makes this temporarily difficult we should 
be able to send some of the old people to a different 


home to make the space. You will appreciate that to 
leave the neighbourhood of their friends and relatives 
is sometimes regarded as the greater hardship. The same 
applies to accommodation for married couples. 

““* Husband and wife can demand to live together. 
With the great movements of population in war-time 
this again might mean that we have to find them 
quarters a little removed from their native place. We 
admit that a greater segregation is necessary and that 
it is a hardship for quiet old people to live side by side 
with discordant elements. Space again is the factor, 
and our hope is to provide specialist wards and to 
improve classification.’ .. . 

‘© During the war both the nurses and the matrons had 
been greatly overworked, he pointed out, and there had 
no doubt been a tendency to let care and consideration 
for the amenities give place to preoccupation with the 
necessities. The voluntary work of the National Council 
of Social Service and Old People’s Welfare Committees 
had been excellent in helping with amenities, and he 
would like to see it extended. Nevertheless, easy chairs 
and wireless and books should be adequately provided 
by local authorities. 

“The matron decided first whether the old folks’ 
clothes were in a suitable condition to be worn in the 
workhouse. ‘ Opinions often differ between matron and 
the owner as to what is fit to wear,’ he said, but if the 
matron is thought to be unreasonable appeal can be 
made to the visiting committees. He stated that the 
clothes issued were not a uniform, that they varied 
inside institutions, and should not be recognisable as 
‘workhouse clothes.’ Coats, he said, ought to be 
available for old people who wanted to sit in the 
garden.” 


Future Plans of Somerset and Birming- 
ham Public Assistance Committee. 
Finally the following proposals of the Somerset 

and Birmingham Public Assistance Committees 

respectively may be instanced as a happy omen 
of better provision to be offered in future by the 

State to infirm old people who are not destitute 

but for whom the provision of care is a pressing 

problem :— 


The Somerset Committee recommends the pro- 
vision of Homes apart from the existing provision in 
Public Assistance Institutions for those old people 
who would not ordinarily seek admission to an Insti- 
tution and considers that some of those at present in the 
Institutions could be more suitably accommodated in 
Homes. Separate bed-sitting-rooms with communal 
dining and also communal sitting-rooms are envisaged 
in order to secure community life within the Home. 

The Birmingham City Council has agreed in prin- 
ciple to the proposal that as an immediate post-war 
measure a Home should be provided for those aged and 
infirm people who ‘ appear to be outside the present 
scope of the Committee.’ The proposed plan provides 
accommodation for 194, of which one-third would 
have single and two-thirds double bed-rooms to allow 
for the admission of married couples. 


Provision for the Infirm by Voluntary 
Effort. 
As stated earlier the Churches and the Guilds 
have in the past made provision for old people 


Some of 
these include supervision and care in illness but 
in the main the residents are required to look after 
themselves. There are, however, a limited number 


in almshouses and similar buildings. 


of homes for infirm old people provided by certain 
old established Charitable Trusts and by various 
Religious Communities—Charterhouse in the 
City of London for “Gentlemen in reduced 
circumstances” who are over 60 years old, the 
Eventide Homes of the Salvation Army, the 
Sunset and Anchorage Homes of the Church 
Army, Roman Catholic Homes, including those 
of the “‘ Little Sisters of the Poor,” the Homes for 
Aged Jews, and so on, are well known. In many 
of them the provision is excellent. In general 
they accommodate only a small number so that a 
home-like atmosphere is possible. The religious 
background is undoubtedly a great comfort to 
many of these old people who are approaching the 
end of their lives. 

Most voluntary homes are for people who have 
reached the age of 60 or even 55 but in certain 
cases the lowest age is 70. People of different social 
classes are not usually mixed. Some homes house 
men only and some women only but those pro- 
viding for both men and women approximate 


Married 


couples are provided for in some homes ; though 


more nearly to a normal home life. 


in fact couples rarely seek admission unless 
husband and wife are both very infirm. 

It is difficult to discover the total accommoda- 
tion in homes of this kind but it is roughly esti- 
mated to be less than 5,000. This is totally 
inadequate to provide for those old people who 
need permanent communal care and since 1939 
various voluntary committees and organisations, 
and even individuals, have set up homes in an 
effort to meet the need. In scope this effort may be 
likened to that of Lewis Carrol’s “7 
7 mops” to sweep up the sands of the sea-shore. 
It is already clear, however, that the success of the 
various experiments and the experience gained 


maids with 


will prove of great value in pointing the way to 
future provision of this kind. Most people agree 
that this provision must be the ultimate respon- 
sibility of the State in co-operation with and 
supplemented by voluntary effort. Organisations 
which have made these experiments include 
the Friends’ War Relief Service, the S.O.S. 
Society, certain local Old People’s Welfare Com- 
mittees and the London Hostels Association— 
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since taken over by the London County Council. 
The homes at Hornsey in North London for 
bombed out old people opened on behalf of the 
Ministry of Health are an example of useful 
co-operation between statutory and voluntary 
effort. They are so successful that they have 
attracted wide interest and it is hoped that they 
will become permanent homes. 

In most cases large houses on the outskirts of 
towns and also in the country have been adapted 
for use as Homes. Country houses are often too 
remote from shops, etc., and the best plan seems 
to be to adapt houses in the pleasanter parts of 
big towns. In this way visits from friends and 
relatives are made possible; also the guests 
feel at home in their own neighbourhood. ‘The 
future aim should be to build houses specially 
designed to meet the requirements of old people. 

A home which can accommodate 30 to 50 old 
people is agreed to be the best size ; it is economic, 
not too large for a home atmosphere to develop 
but large enough to ensure that the residents 



























will be able to find others with similar tastes and 
outlook. 

This is not the place for a detailed account of 
such voluntary homes as have been set up. It is 
proposed only to emphasise points of general 
interest. ‘The Old People’s Welfare Committee 
of the National Council of Social Service has 
collected much information on the subject of 
communal homes and from time to time organises 
conferences of those responsible for them. Cer- 
tain literature has been compiled.* 

There are no more regulations in these homes 
than those which are normally necessary for the 
mutual benefit of any large family. Residents 
are allowed to bring some of their own furniture 
provided it is suitable; this means a great deal 
to old people who naturally treasure their 
possessions. 

In practice it is found that a good Matron and 

* How to Set Up a Voluntary Home for Old People, 


July, 1943. Obtainable from the N.C.S.S., 26 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.1. 


Old people dread hospital, unless seriously ill they are cared for in the sick-bay of their communal home. 
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staff are the mainspring of the successful home. 
Too much praise cannot be given to those women 
who devote themselves to this work which is 
necessarily exacting. It is, however, of absorbing 
interest to those who are in sympathy with the 
joys and trials of the aged. 

The residents generally undertake small duties 
which nothing but sheer physical incapacity 
prevents their carrying out. In short they contri- 
bute their quota to the general happiness and 
comfort. Outside interests and contacts are 
encouraged and the homes usually become a 
centre of interest to those who live in the neigh- 
bourhood. Religious services are held and clergy 
of various denominations visit the residents. 
Visits and amusements are planned and_ the 
residents enjoy entertaining in their turn. Occu- 
pation in the way of handicrafts is popular and 
some homes raise considerable funds for charity 
by an annual sale of their work. 

Romance is by no means uncommon and it is a 
happy sign that the residents like to make them- 
selves responsible for helping someone more infirm 


Prompt up-to-date treatment may do much to prevent infirmity. 
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than themselves—perhaps a blind old person. 

The above picture would not be complete, 
however, if the less rosy side were omitted. Old 
people, like others, can be difficult and the 
perpetual grumbler may wreck the happiness of a 
small home. There must obviously be cases where 
a resident must be transferred to another home 
or cared for in some other way. Indeed it is urged 
that in a district of any size there should be several 
homes catering for old people in different stages 
of infirmity, from the more independent and 
capable to those needing more nursing care ; 
and others again for the more simple but not 
wholly senile old people. This makes possible a 
certain amount of grading and some movement 
if necessary from one home to another. Old 
people who are happily settled in a home dread 
that they may be sent right away if they become 
too feeble. 

Hospital almoners stress the need for more 
homes where those who no longer need hospital 
treatment but are not fit to live alone, can be sure 
of care and of some nursing if necessary. 
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Cost of Caring for Infirm Old People. 

Comparisons of costs of care in Institutions and 
in different types of Homes in various parts of the 
country are difficult and may be misleading 
because it is impossible to make them on a strictly 
comparable basis. A survey made in April, 19435 
covering Institutions and Homes for the Aged 
in the lower income groups maintained by Local 
Authorities showed all-in costs per head per week 
varying from £2 2s. od. in one County’s Institu- 
tion to approximately £1 1s. od. in one of the most 
modern Homes in the country opened just before 
the war by the Surrey County Council. In con- 
sidering these figures it should be borne in mind 
that an Institution generally has to accommodate 
old people in varying stages of infirmity and that 
the ratio of staff to residents must necessarily 
be higher than in smaller homes providing for 
those who are only moderately infirm. Immediately 
before the war the average ratio of inmates to 
attendant 
Institutions was said to be Io to 1. 


staff in London County Council 
Figures of average weekly cost per head in the 
Council’s Institutions and Homes during 1938 


are quoted as follows :—* 


General Institutions still accom- ale 

modating chronic sick patients... 26 3 
Other Institutions a re 2a 6 
Homes for Aged... fe 25 6 


Experience has shown that voluntary homes set 
up on a permanent basis and therefore comfortably 
furnished, can be maintained at present at an 
average cost of 26s. 6d. per week provided there 
are from 30 to 35 residents. The Assistance Board 
has accordingly agreed in suitable cases to make 
up the total income of supplementary pensioners 
to 30s.7 per week to enable them to enter approved 
homes of this type. This leaves the pensioner 
3s. 6d. per week for small personal expenses. 
In peace-time, when it may be possible to pur- 
chase more comforts, costs may be higher.{ In 
some war-time hostels, where the standard of 
comfort is not so high, costs are somewhat less, 
and seem to average round about 22s. 


Inspection of Homes. 


A certain amount of care for infirm old people 
* Ibid. page 46. 
_ t Since the date of writing the cost has already 
increased. 
¢{ Since January, 1945, this amount has been raised 


to 35/- a week, leaving 5/- a week for small personal 
expenses. 
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A retired 
nurse or motherly woman can make a very happy 


is provided by private individuals. 


home for a small number of old people. Some of 
these private homes are excellent but others are 
unsatisfactory. A system of official registration 
and inspection of all homes or individuals looking 
after one or more old people is badly needed. 
This applies also to the voluntary homes. Old 
people are very much at the mercy of those who 
look after them and just as much care is necessary 
as in the case of children to see that they are not 
exploited. Nursing Homes, which accommodate 
old people are registered, and are already inspected. 
The inspection, however, is generally infrequent 
and is liable to be concerned with technicalities 
rather than with nursing and general care. At 
present trained nurses are not included in the 
inspectorate and this seems unfortunate. 


CARE IN CHRONIC SICKNESS AND 
SENILITY. 


In an article recently contributed to The Lancet 
Dr. Letitia Fairfield has dealt at length with this 
subject. In the following paragraphs those sec- 
tions of the article are quoted which bear on the 
subject so far as the aged are concerned :— 

“Problems raised by chronic sickness are 
important but have been neglected in most schemes 
for medical re-organisation. Chronic sick patients 
are numerous, especially in the higher age-groups, 
and their long occupancy of beds holds up a high 
percentage of the total accommodation. 


‘“* (A) Prevention. 

‘* Every advance in medicine and surgery brings 
some reduction in the number of permanent 
invalids, and good national planning bringing 
the best medical skill within the reach of all, will 
presumably also reduce the numbers of chronic 
sick ; the impending increase in the average age 
of the population, however, will keep up the 
relative proportion of chronic invalids ... It 
will be assumed that the chronic sick whose care 
we are considering are the irreducible minimum 
of permanently disabled persons incapable of 
self-maintenance and requiring permanent medical 
supervision and usually some degree of nursing 
care. 


‘* (B) Classification. 
‘“‘(1) Ace. Experience has shown that the chronic 








sick may be conveniently divided into four age 


periods : 

““(a) Adolescents .. . 

“(b) Young adults . . . 

““(c) Older but mentally alert adults. These are 
mostly the victims of arthritis or disseminated 
sclerosis or chronic heart or lung disease. ‘They 
are usually past the training stage but are capable 
of carrying out simple needlework or handicrafts, 
and they enjoy wireless, visiting and books, and 
the amenities of life they have been accustomed to. 
It is important to keep them apart from the 
senile group and from constant association with 
the dying. 

““(d) The mentally deteriorated and senile. A 

large proportion of the chronic sick are of ad- 
vanced age and others are suffering from some 
disease which has impaired their mental faculties. 
These old people’s requirements naturally vary 
with their physical condition and social back- 
ground, but a great number seem well satisfied 
with a little knitting, some wireless, sufficient food 
and warmth. They greatly value visits from 
relatives or old friends, but the advances of 
strangers, however well-meaning, are apt to 
meet with a poor response. 
recently remarked to me, ‘ They live in the past 
and take less interest in present contacts than one 
would think’. 
(2) DEGREE AND NATuRE OF DisaBiLity. The 
diagnosis of ‘chronic sick’ is a serious one for 
the patient and should only be made with a full 
sense of responsibility and after careful examina- 
BLOM se: 

** Medical supervision of all chronic sick though 
not necessarily continuous should be careful and 
efficient, the patient being kept at his maximum 
of physical efficiency and comfort. . . 

“For the bedridden good nursing is essential, 
and these patients afford excellent nursing train- 
ing... Some women (not always the best exam- 
inees) have a special vocation for chronics and the 
aged and well-organised schemes will endeavour 
to make full use of this fact and to give these 
nurses an honourable place in the profession. 
“© (3) MENTAL CAPACITY AND TEMPERAMENT. Wise 
planning for the chronic sick entails the estimation 
of their mental condition and temperament. The 
psychotic and the mentally defective should be 
dealt with as such, under the ample legal provision 
made for them, and should on no account be 


As a ward-sister 


mixed with chronic sick patients of normal 
mentality. This is a matter of much greater 
importance to the patients, who have to live at 
close quarters with each other, than to the staff. 
Any scheme should also include some machinery 
for classifying and segregating senile dements, 
who are apt to be intolerably noisy and offensive 
neighbours. In London it has been customary for 
many years to transfer such senile patients without 
certification to a separate institution .. . 


‘* (C) Provision. 

“The alternatives before those who have to 
provide for the chronic sick are :—(a) Home care 
by relatives or guardians; (b) Voluntary homes ; 
(c) Special wards or departments in acute general 
hospitals, voluntary or municipal; (d) Special 
municipal hospitals. 

““(a) Home Care is, in the opinion of many ex- 
perienced doctors, nurses and social workers, the 
method of choice. . . 

“Tt is an indication of decent feeling in a com- 
munity that people should want to look after their 
helpless relatives and chronic invalids, who on 
their part are usually happiest at home... The 
chief obstacles in the way of family care for 
chronic invalids are: (1) inability to undertake 
the nursing (here good district nursing associations 
can help, and should always be in the forefront in 
the care of the chronic sick); (2) inability to 
maintain a ‘ bouche inutile.’ Here a sympathetic 
and constructive attitude on the part of the 
public assistance authorities is all important . . . 

‘“In many cases even if nursing and financial 
help are available the invalid puts an excessive 
strain on family resources—or there may be no 
relatives. The alternative of boarding-out with 
strangers is theoretically possible but in practice 
it rarely works well with the chronic sick. . . 
““(b) Voluntary homes. In making the voluntary 
home the second method of choice, I am using the 
accumulated experience of officers in the Public 
Health and Social Welfare Departments over 
13 years... They offer a freedom from restrictions 
a sense of independence and homeliness, which 
the larger institution cannot reproduce. Often, 
too, the staff have a special sense of vocation and 
the atmosphere is coloured by their religious 
beliefs in a way helpful to patients. Voluntary 
homes now available vary from small and shabby 
establishments with a dozen beds, run by a 
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pious old nurse, to large specially built hospitals . . . 
The most valued feature of the voluntary home is 
the freedom with outside contacts it allows and 
the liberty given to the patients to keep their own 
small possessions round them and to wear their 
own clothes. 

“Voluntary homes for chronic sick are usually— 
but not always—registered as nursing-homes and 
should be carefully and strictly inspected. Not 
only the small ones run for profit but the large 
establishments of famous religious orders have 
dangerous potentialities. Their cardinal faults are 
overcrowding, understaffing, and the admission 
of mental and senile patients who annoy others . . . 
“ Chronic sick patients maintained in voluntary 
homes should .be carefully selected and some 
trouble taken to allocate them to the right type 
of home... '- 

“‘ Even before the war there were far too few voluntary 
homes for women and hardly any for men. The prac- 
tical difficulty confronting these voluntary homes is 
that the turnover is so slow that subscribers lose interest, 
and they are hard to maintain. The few large well- 
endowed chronic hospitals are difficult of access and 
rarely have vacancies. A few ‘ homes for the dying’ 
exist, which perform a most valuable function in the 
last phases of disease. ‘Their number could probably 
be greatly extended if an appeal was made to religious 
bodies for this kind of service. The present cost of these 
homes is up to £2 5s. od. per bed per week. The 
maintenance is much cheaper than in public institu- 
tions, and gives happier results. 

“(c) Special wards in acute general hospitals. ‘The 
treatment of the chronic sick has been consis- 
tently unpopular with both the medical and nursing 
professions. The voluntary hospitals, great and 
small, would have little to do with them and the 
honour of making the necessary and humane 
provision has therefore been almost exclusively 
that of the municipal hospital. 

“‘ The teaching hospitals have suffered from this 
attitude, for both the budding doctor and the nurse 
have much to learn about the treatment of the 
bedridden and of the mitigation of advanced 
stages of disease. It is this kind of case which 
they very commonly meet in general practice. 
The chronic sick have suffered from this ostracism 
too, for a tradition of hopelessness and inertia 
has grown up around their problems, and un- 
doubtedly much that could make their lives 
brighter and reduce their numbers has been 
omitted. 

“‘ For the future it has been suggested that all 
general hospitals, including the great teaching 
hospitals, should be compelled to reserve at least 








10%, of their accommodation for chronic sick . . . 


‘¢ Discussion. 


‘Even after all suitable cases have been placed 
in voluntary homes and the voluntary hospitals 
have taken a 10°/, quota the bulk of the chronic 
sick will remain for the municipal hospitals to 
provide for. The first important change required 
is improved classification. In this, many hospitals 
have admittedly failed largely owing to the fact 
that the accommodation has never kept up with the 
demand... 

“The younger and more mentally alert should 
be gathered in the better type of ward at the 
disposal of local authorities. Sun balconies should 
be provided where there is no access to gardens. 
Some of the wards should be divided into bays 
or cubicles by partitions to give more privacy . . . 

“ The most desirable move, however, would be 
to allow the patients to have a small space around 
them for their family portraits, pictures and a few 
small possessions . . . 

“ The senile and mentally deteriorated are prob- 
ably quite as happily placed in their long open 
wards, with a day-room annexe, as they could be 
anywhere. For them the most important factor 
is to be near relatives whom they remember, for 
contact with strangers is no particular pleasure 
to them. Small dietary changes and treats, such 
as cakes and sweets, are almost their only other 
pleasures. 

“ How far the chronic sick in municipal hospitals 
should be gathered into separate institutions, or 
how far accommodated in special blocks or wards 
in general hospitals, is a difficult question. It will 
depend largely on the accommodation at the dis- 
posal of the authorities. If the classification out- 
lined above is carried out, it should not greatly 
matter to the patients themselves but it does 
matter a good deal to the staff. Few nurses and 
doctors like to work in a big hospital devoted 
solely to the senile and incurable and the number 
of such establishments should be reduced to a 
minimum. Wards or departments for some acute 
speciality, or research units, say dealing with 
arthritis or diabetes, might well be combined 
with chronic sick accommodation. 

‘“‘ Whatever method of provision is adopted, all 
grades of chronic sick should have ample and 
varied food, warmth, cleanliness, and devoted and 
skilled nursing according to their needs. Equally 
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important is full occupation for body and mind up 


to the limit of their capacity.” 


Dr. Fairfield speaks out of her medical know- 
ledge and practical experience of this difficult 
subject. The layman, who visits wards in Infir- 
maries or Hospitals in which chronic sick old 
people are cared for, is inevitably impressed by 
the prevalent cleanliness and order but usually 
comes away in a mood of deep depression and 
hopelessness. He cannot escape the conviction 
that with more staff available to help them some 
of the “‘ bedridden ”’ old people could get up from 
time to time. Nor does he feel that the hospital 
routine, which sometimes involves rousing 
patients to be washed at 4.30 or 5 a.m., is suit- 


able for chronic sick old people. 


Rehabilitation. 

By patient persistence in suitable rehabilitation 
treatment a certain amount of flexibility of the 
limbs may in some cases be restored and it is 
urged that a good deal more should be done in 
this way for the chronic sick, as well as for acute 
cases. Chronic sickness should not be accepted 
as an unalterable condition until all treatment has 


failed. 


Senile Dements. 

It is clear that the senile dements should be 
entirely separated from those who are mentally 
alert or even only slightly senile. The letter on this 
subject in the Manchester Guardian correspon- 
dence quoted earlier in this section shows what 
psychological suffering may otherwise be entailed 


HOMES IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


A coop deal of information about homes for the 
aged in other countries is available. Scandinavia, 
Holland and Czechoslovakia in particular have 
paid much attention to this problem and are well 
ahead of Great Britain both in thought and accom- 
plishment. 


Sweden. 


In most parishes in Sweden there are small old 
people’s homes in which aged necessitious people 
can find rooms at extremely low rentals. ‘There 
are also large communal homes, such as that in 
Stockholm associated with the names of King 
Oscar and Queen Sophia in which the tenants, 
married couples and single men and women, 
have their own apartments which are conveniently 
planned and charmingly furnished and decorated. 
Tenants add their own personal treasures. There 
is a communal kitchen from which main meals 
are served and also small “ coffee” kitchens on 
each floor for the use of the tenants themselves. 
Doctors watch over the tenants who are free to 
lead their own lives within the limit of their 
strength. Miss Elizabeth Denby gives an interest- 
ing account of this Home in Europe Re-housed* and 
adds the significant sentences :— 

“* Although these homes were designed primarily 


* Europe Re-housed, Elizabeth Denby (Geo. Allen 
& Unwin, 1938). 


for people with old-age pensions, persons with 
private incomes are taken, the maximum payment 
being 1.80 Sw.kr. (1s. gd.) a day. But all tenants 
are taken in strict rotation of application and have 
to take identically the same chance of rooms as 
tenants who have no private incomes; they are 
all treated exactly the same. The fact that there 
are many applications from better-off people is a 
tribute to the imaginative treatment given by the 
State to the old; but there is no expenditure 
on a single item which could be called wasteful. 
These homes are really suited to the needs of the 
people who live in them.” 

Again the following paragraph from an article 
on Poor Law Administration in Stockholmt 
exemplifies the attitude of the Swedish authorities 
to the old people in their care : 


‘““ When the new homes for the aged were to be 
built in Stockholm some years ago the old way 
of building large establishments (barracks) with 
large wards was abandoned and small houses were 
built with rooms for 1 or 2 pensioners—further- 
more the houses were so planned that the whole 
home should look like a Swedish village. The 
main thought was that the homes for the aged 
should be built so that the aged would feel them- 


+ Poor Law Administration, Nils Ostrom, Director 
of the Board of Guardians, Stockholm. 
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selves at home, as if they were living in a small 
place of their own.” 


U.S.A. 


The United States is also faced with an alarm- 
ing increase in the proportion of old people to 
the total population and thus with a growing 
problem as to their care. Needy, sick and infirm 
old people are cared for in public homes which, 
except for a small amount of revenue from resi- 
dents and from the State, are supported mainly 
out of local funds. The care of the aged in private 
homes appears to be much more usual than in this 
country and many of the residents are recipients 
of State Public Assistance grants. In New York 
State there were in 1942, 62 public homes, two 
of them being in New York City and caring 
between them for some 3,000 old people. On the 
other hand the number of private homes was round 
about 200, 73 of them being for residents of New 
York City. The standards in these are said to vary 
according to the resources of the responsible 
organisation but in general the residents are 
found to be comfortable and happy. A few 
homes, facing the fact that many old people, 
though fairly active on admission, are likely to 
pass later into the stage of chronic sickness, 
operate both a home and a hospital. 

Nursing Homes and Boarding Homes also 
exist in many of the States but the laws of different 
States as to their inspection and required standards 
vary considerably. 

Much interesting information on the whole 
subject is to be found in a publication issued in 


1943 by the State of New York Department of 
Social Welfare.* 

The following final paragraph well sums up the 
desired attitude to the problem under discussion 
emphasised throughout this section :— 

“Each program discussed in this review is 
indispensable in the total scheme of care for old 
people. None is likely to achieve its objective 
of as full a measure of security as is possible for 
each old person that comes within its sphere, if 
the community is not prepared to give to the old 
person the same recognition of individual human 
personality different in its make up from that of 
the next old person—as has characterized work 
with people of other age groups. We need to 
avoid thinking of elderly people lumped together 
and set aside as aged, finished with life. We need 
to think of them as they think of themselves, 
namely, as individuals who want to be useful, 
who want to feel needed, and who want to think 
there are still worthwhile experiences ahead of 
them. If in working with elderly people we can 
think of them in that way, the problems of dealing 
with a changing society in which the numbers 
of older people are on the increase can be planned 
for with benefit to the whole of society, for ‘ the 
progress of a nation may be marked by the care 


’. 


which it provides for its aged.’ ’’} 


* 4 Study of the Developments in Programs for the 
Care of the Aged (with emphasis on New York State 
and New York City) by Anne H. Rebeck, Asst. Director 
of Public Assistance, New York City Area Office, 
May 1, 1943. 

+ Epstein, Abraham. 
1942. 


Facing Old Age, New York, 








PRACTICAL TARGETS 


as honourably met. 


In the foregoing sections a brief outline has been 
given of the development step by step of both 
statutory and voluntary provisions for old people. 
Definite hardships and needs which still exist 
have been pointed out and suggestions made for 
overcoming the former and meeting the latter. 
Although our present day legislation reflects a 
growing recognition by the country of the claims 
of the aged, it is clear that there are still many more 
steps to be taken before these can be written off 


Probably never before has 
there been such a stirring of the social conscience 
and determination to ensure that in the post-war 
world every citizen shall have a fair deal. Obviously 
this includes the old people, who will themselves 
in the near future form a growing proportion of the 
electorate. 

Whatare the targets at which we must aim? We 


believe them to be as follows: 
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I. Targets for Economic Security. 
(1) Administration. 


It is of the utmost importance that all the 
statutory services in this category for old people 
shall be administered by one authority. As 
suggested by Sir William Beveridge this might 
well be a Ministry of Social Security under a 
Cabinet Minister. Under this scheme the practical 
work of dealing with old people would be delegated 
to local Security Offices. We are of the opinion 
that it should be the duty of the Administering 
Officers to watch over the welfare of the old people 
who come under their purview and to see that they 
obtain the full benefit of the provisions to which 
they are entitled. Furthermore the Officers should 
work in close contact with those responsible for 
health, housing and other statutory services and 
with voluntary organisations concerned with the 
welfare of old people. They should be responsible 
for arranging that any necessary additional ser- 
vices are made available with the minimum of 
trouble to the old person concerned. ‘The Officers 
should be specially selected and trained in the 
needs and psychology of old people. 

(2) Pensions and Allowances. 

Everyone must have the assurance that in old 
age—at present 65 for a man and 60 for a woman— 
he will have an income sufficient for subsistence 
as well as for reasonable amenities together with 
additional allowances to meet special needs. The 
basic pension must be related to the cost of the 
above requirements and the amount of the 
additional allowances must be assessed sym- 
pathetically. 

Insurance for social security will ultimately cover 
everyone but in the meantime we must see to it 
that no one suffers hardship owing to the existing 
gap between the contributory and non-contri- 
butory pension schemes and that the amount of 
supplementation is sufficient to meet all justifiable 
requirements. 

(3) Revision of Charitable Trusts for the Aged. 

Existing charitable trusts for the benefit of the 
aged should be reviewed and powers sought to 
amend them where desirable. 
II. Targets for Housing and Home 
Helps. 


(1) Housing. 
It should be compulsory on Local Authorities 


to include in their post-war new housing schemes 
plans for small dwellings for old couples and for 
solitary old people in the proportion of not less 
than 10% to 15°% of the total number of dwellings 
according to the local need. In view, however, 
of the pressing need for family dwellings in the 
immediate post-war years it may be necessary that 
Local Authorities should be allowed to postpone 
the carrying out of the full building programme 
for old people until the major need for family 
houses has been satisfied. It should, however, 
be compulsory that spaces be left for these 
dwellings in plans for new Housing Estates. 

A good deal more should be done in the way of 
reconditioning existing houses in towns so as to 
provide self-contained apartments suitable for 
old people. Housing Societies and Voluntary 
Organisations might well supplement the work 
of the State in this direction. Experiments in 
building special dwellings for old people coupled 
with a communal block, also offer a field for 
voluntary effort. Some war memorials might take 
this form. 

(2) Home Helps. 

It is essential that there shall be a service of 
Home Helps for old people. 'This could well be an 
extension of the existing service provided by the 
Local Authority in maternity cases.* The employ- 
ment by the Local Authority of a Welfare Officer 
for the Aged, whose duties should include 
supervision of the Home Helps scheme, is 
recommended. 


III. Targets for Occupation and Social 
Amenities. 


(1) Occupation. 

(a) Paid. Opportunity should if possible be 
provided for those old people of pensionable age 
who are capable of working either for full or part 
time. 

(b) Voluntary. Suitable openings in the field 
of voluntary social service should be made known 
to old people. 

Organisations which teach handicrafts should 
plan special courses and provide teachers for old 
people. 

(2) Social Clubs. 

The setting up of Clubs should be encouraged 

by Local Authorities by means of the provision 


*This service was extended to include the aged by 
Ministry of Health Circular 179/44, 14th December, 
1944 





of premises, equipment, etc. Here again voluntary 
organisations should co-operate. 


(3) Mobile and Communal Meal Services. 

Mobile and communal meal services for old 
people may fill a need in the future and should be 
the responsibility of the Local Authority—Volun- 
tary Committees might well co-operate. 


IV. Targets for Health. 
(1) Process of Ageing. 


There is need for wide research into the medical 
and psychological problems involved in the 
process of ageing. Every effort should be made in 
the later stages of life as well as in the earlier, 
to delay the oncoming of premature old age and 
of infirmity due to want, insufficient care and 
anxiety. 

2) Preventive Measures. 

There must be a much wider study of the causes 
and methods of mitigation of illness of old people. 
This study must be included in the curriculum 
of our medical schools. 

(3) Comprehensive Health Service. 

A comprehensive health service, including 
ophthalmic, dental and orthopzdic care, must be 
available to all old people. This must allow for a 
free choice of doctor and for visits at the home 
rather than attendance at surgeries. ‘Treatment 
must not be delayed until the patient is too old to 
profit by it. 

(4) Home Nursing. 

The District Nursing Service should be ex- 
panded so that there may be no difficulty in 
obtaining nurses. 


(5) Hospital Treatment. 

The treatment of old people in Hospital must 
be as thorough as that of those in younger age 
groups. The daily routine must be adapted to 
their special requirements. Rehabilitation treat- 
ment should be applied more widely both to old 
people with chronic sickness as well as to those 
suffering from acute illness. 

(6) Convalescence. 

More Convalescent Homes for the aged should 
be provided. 

(7) Administration. 

The comprehensive health and rehabilitation 
service recommended by Sir William Beveridge 


should provide all the services suggested above. 
Sir William Beveridge has left for further research 
the question of the financial arrangements in- 
volved and it is not proposed here to enter into 
this question. Our target, however, must definitely 
be such that all the services indicated are available 
as soon as possible to old people irrespective of 
their previous contribution to health insurance. 


V. Targets for Care of the Infirm and 
Chronic Sick. 


(1) Care of the Infirm. 


The large Public Institutions in unsuitable 
buildings and maintained on old-fashioned lines 
must be eliminated. Infirm old people must be 
cared for in small friendly Homes. These must be 
located in all areas. There must be different 
kinds of Homes to suit different kinds of people. 
The special allowance to pensioners must be 
increased if necessary so as to enable the cost of 
care in a Home to be met, allowing for a small 
balance for personal expenses. Old people entering 
such a Guest Home should be allowed to retain 
their pensions so that they themselves can meet 
the weekly charge. 

Although the State must be responsible for the 
majority of these Homes, Voluntary Organisa- 
tions should be encouraged to extend their ac- 
tivities in this direction. Moreover it has been 
shown during the war that a combination of State 
and Voluntary effort in this connection can be very 
successful. 

Where Voluntary Organisations exist which are 
able to provide suitable friends for lonely old 
people in State Homes, the Authorities should 
invite their help in this way. Voluntary Organisa- 
tions must see to it that only suitable visitors are 
provided and that the standard of this service is 
high. 

(2) Care of the Chronic Sick. 


The chronic sick old people, who cannot be 
looked after by their relatives, should be cared for 
by the State in special wards of Hospitals. There 
should also be Homes for those whose con- 
ditions are not severe enough to require Hospital 
care but who cannot be cared for in Homes for 
the infirm. 

Voluntary Homes for the chronic sick should 
also be encouraged, especially for those who can 
afford to pay moderate charges. 
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(3) Care of the Senile and Mentally Deteriorated. 
This should be provided by the State in special 

Homes or Hospitals so that the senile may be 

segregated from those who still retain their mental 

powers. 

(4) General. 

In all cases residents and chronic sick patients 
in Homes and Hospitals should be allowed to 
retain some personal possessions. ‘They should 
also be allowed to wear their own clothes where 
these are suitable. 

(5) Inspection. 

It is essential that there shall be regular and 
adequate State inspection of Homes of all kinds 
in which old people are cared for. The inspection 
should be by officers, including some trained 
nurses, with specialised knowledge and training. 


(6) Training of Personnel. 


Training in the psychological and special needs 








of the aged should be included in courses for 
nurses and others who mean to care for the aged. 


(7) Administration. 

It is suggested that the Statutory services for 
the infirm, sick and chronic sick might with 
advantage be placed under one department of 
the responsible authority. 


VI. Target for General Welfare. 


Finally it is for their fellow citizens in every 
neighbourhood to satisfy themselves that all is 
well with the old people in their midst. As with 
other social questions, so in this case only an 
improved and active public opinion can insure 
that the necessary steps are taken. Moreover 
there is a great deal that each of us as individuals 
can do to help make the lives of old people happier 
and to mitigate the loneliness from which so 
many of them suffer. 


THE GOVERNMENT WHITE PAPER 
SEPTEMBER, 1944 


This Book was written before the issue of the Govern- 
ment White Paper 6550, September, 1944. The main 
difference proposed in the White Paper is that the retire- 
ment pension shall be a flat rate of 35/- for man and wife 
and 20/- for a single person as from the introduction 
of the scheme. ‘This rate is higher than the starting 
figure but lower than the ultimate figure proposed in 
the Beveridge Report. 

The White Paper proposes that those now insured, 
should contribute for 10 years before receiving retire- 
ment pensions ; but those retiring before the end of the 
10 years may choose either to continue to contribute or 


to claim a refund with interest of the pension element in 
their contribution, thus abandoning their right to a 
pension. 

Both the White Paper and the Beveridge Report 
propose to reduce pensions if the pensioner earns above 
a certain amount. The difference is small. The White 
Paper will disregard £1 per week and the Beveridge 
Report £3 monthly. Above this the White Paper would 
reduce the pension shilling for shilling of earnings and 
the Beveridge Report only to the extent of one half or 
two-thirds of earnings. 
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morrow ’ Series afford educational summaries of the right kind.”—The Times. 
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